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One of the best compliments that can be given to 
any work of literary or other art, is that it is well 
worth criticising. The great mass of such produc- 
tions is not worth having its own defects and its 
merits pointed out. But the higher it rises in the 
scale of excellence, the better is it worth the better- 
ing. It takes a very little to injure a work of art, 
and one has often to regret that the person who has 
done so well has not done better. The true artist is 
always complimented by true criticism, and sets a 
value upon that which makes value more valuable. 


“None of us liveth to himself.” We are all chil- 
dren of one Father. We have, each and all of us, 
our own soul-secrets with him. But there comes a 
time when these are ours to hold no longer. If the 
messages that have come to us have helped us, we 
must pass them on to the help and relief of others. 
Some things are too sacred to be forever kept secret. 
Every high and holy experience is a trust, sacred to 
the high and hely purpose of helping those to whom 


waiting to know our secret, and that one is easily 
within reach. 


Whoever expects to go through the world avoiding 
responsibilities and anxieties, must also expect to be 


to carry those responsibilities which they ought to 
carry, as though that unwillingness were altogether 
praiseworthy. Often, too, do we hear parents who 
have lost a child virtually express their submission 
to the Divine will because the dispensation frees them 
from the responsibilities and anxieties of rearing a 
child. Cheerful acquiescence at such a time is a 
Christian duty, and there is a certain joy in knowing 
that the child is freed from the dangers, temptations, 
and sorrows of this life; but that is rejoicing in the 
release of our departed, and not in the release of our- 
selves. 


Single-mindedness, or simple-mindedness, is a char- 
acteristic of childhood ; and child-likeness is the stan- 
dard of greatness for the disciple of Jesus. “Blessed 
are the pure in heart,”—the single-minded, child-like 
disciples,—“ for they shall see God.” In looking for 
God, or for God’s truth, we are apt to look with 


little children, we cannot have the blessings that are 
given to the child-like. 
child-like looker for God and for God’s truth, who has 
said: “The simplest things, after all, are the hardest, 
apparently, for people to see. They are looking, like 
Naaman, for great biddings or teachings. I am so 
glad Jesus thanked the Father, as he did after John’s 
disciples had come to him from their master, that 
God had revealed these things to babes. I know I 
do want to be numbered among those babes, whose 


which there are in Christ.” It is better to look right 
at God, or at God’s truth, with a child’s simple direct- 
ness of gaze, and see clearly what is to be seen, than 
it is to look at the difficulties in the case, and never 
get beyond them, like so many “ wise and prudent” 
searchers after unperceivable truth. 





A ‘man’s convictions are his own, and he has a 
right to give of them to others. They are of his pos- 


course with the friend of his heart. But a man’s 
doubts and fears are not his own. He does not pos- 
sess them, and he does not want to be possessed by 
them. He is to struggle against them, and he is not 
to give them new power by giving them larger promi- 
nence in his intercourse with others. For his friend’s 
sake, as well as his own, he is not to share them with 
the one dearest to him, unless indeed he can no 
longer battle them unaided. 
“as a theologian ranks among the greatest of all 





ages,” when defending himself against the suspicion 


} 


friend, says that he only holds back from that friend 
what is not yet his own, because of his doubtful hold 
on it. “So soon as anything new belongs to me,” 
he says, “ won for culture or for independence, here 
or there, do I not hasten then to proclaim it to my 


a weak and useless part of the world’s make-up ; and | friend, by word and deed, that he may share my joy, 
that which is weak and useless, anywhere, is @| and, learning truly the growth of my inner life, may 
hindrance and an obstacle, And yet it is not un-| himself attain to the same? I love my friend as I 
common to hear persons speak of their unwillingness | joye myself; as soon as I know that anything is my 


own, I give it to him.” To proffer to a friend what 
is not one’s own, or what would not benefit the friend 
if it were his own, is to put one’s self before one’s 
friend. Let us beware of doing that. 





STUDY OF THE BIBLE, AND USES 
OF THE BIBLE. 


“Bible study ” is a term of wide and varied mean- 





It is a strong thinker, and a | 


Schleiermacher, who | 


of coldness of heart, in his refraining from speaking | 


ing. It includes in its different applications the 
critical examination of the Bible text, the historical 
aspects of the sacred writings, the trend and teach- 
| ings of particular books in the canon of Scripture, 
| the practical bearing of Bible lessons on communities 
and individuals in their every-day life, and many 
another phase of truth and duty. In speaking of 
| the study of the Bible, we may mean any one of 
| these forms of Bible study ; but if we have in mind 





a wondering gaze, as if we could not hope to see what | only one of them, and our hearers are thinking of 
we look for directly before us or just on the surface; | another, or of more than one of them, we are almost 
and so we fail in our search. Except we become as | certain to be misunderstood, and we are even in 


| 


| danger of being confused in our own mind on the 
main subject in discussion. 

The study of: the Bible as a book, or the study of 
the several books of the Bible as books, is a very dif- 
ferent thing from the study of the pages of those 
books in order to learn their applications and uses in 
the sphere of practical duty ; yet these two things are 
constantly confounded, and, indeed, they may both 
be properly spoken of as phases of Bible study. In 


order, however, to consider the question of wise 





eyes, unambitious or unable to see perplexities, are | methods of Bible study, we must distinguish between 
content with lovingly looking at the simplicities | a study of the Bible that is a study of the Book as a 


book, and a study of the Bible that is a study of the 
uses of the teachings of the Bible. 

In the Sunday-school, as the Sunday-school is con- 
stituted, the uses of the Bible teachings are the main 
purpose of Bible study; and, important as is the 
study of the Bible books as Bible books, the Sunday- 
school is not the place for that. It is true that the 
plan of the International lessons is said to conform to 
the plan of the Bible as a Book of books, rather than 





sessions, which he is to hold in trust for wise and | to a system of doctrine as a system of doctrine, or to 
loving use, and which he is to share as a matter of | a series of duties as a series of duties, or to a central 


truth of the Bible as a central truth of the Bible; 
but it is also true that in following the plan of the 
Bible as a Book of books in this course of instruction, 
the Bible study is for the purpose of ascertaining the 
uses and applications of each portion of the Bible in 
its order, and not for the purpose of ascertaining the 
history of that book of the Bible from which the 
| Specific passage under consideration is taken, nor yet 
of finding out what the inspired writer supposed to 
be the chief force and value of the thought to which 
he gave expression. 

It is important that the prime object of the Sun- 





We are set to minister. Some one, somewhere, 4s lof all his innermost thoughts to his most intimate | day-school, as an institution and as an agency, should 
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be borne in mind in every discussion of its methods, 
This object is the development of personal character, 
and the fostering of right relations of the individual 
with God, through the influence and uses of the Bible 
as the wordof God. There are incidental advantages 
in the Sunday-school, in addition to its main object ; 
but that object should never be lost sight of, or hin- 
dered, through a desire to gain those minor advan- 
tages. And there is a danger in this direction through 
attempting too much, or attempting too many things, 
in the Sunday-school. Already the Sunday-school 
supplies a lack in the family as the family, and a 
lack in the pulpit as the pulpit, and it can do this 
with comparative ease; but it ought not to be ex- 
pected to supply a culpable lack in the academy or 
college as an educational agency. It is a fair work 
for the Sunday-school to take the pupil, young or old, 
and bring him into such an understanding of the 
principles and precepts of the word of God as shall 
secure to him a position as a loving, trustful disciple 
of the Lord Jesus Christ, knowing his privileges and 
duties as such a disciple, and walking in accordance 
with them. It is for the academy or college to bring 
that pupil, or to bring his teacher, to a knowledge of 
the structure and historic setting of the several books 
of the Bible from which he gains the lessons of char- 
acter and of life. 

In the providence of God the Bible is constructed 
so that this method of studying it for the immediate 
uses of its teachings, is practicable, while it is de- 
sirable, Its writing was gradual, and gain as well as 
interest attaches to the study, at a proper time, of the 
circumstances of its writing, portion by portion ; but 
there was a design from the first in having its con- 
tents such that of themselves they are “ profitable for 
teaching, for reproof, for correction, for instruction 
which is in righteousness;” and for many a person 
there would be a loss rather than a gain in spending 
time in the Sunday-school over a study of the original 
plan of the book from which the selected verses are 
taken, or the history and personal peculiarities of the 
writer. In entering a house as a guest, it would be 
unwise to wait on the threshold until the architect's 
plan of the building was studied, and the circum- 
stances of its erection and furnishing were mastered,— 
interesting as those details might be in their place. The 
practical fitness of the dining-room, or of the library 
or of the bed-chamber, for its uses, would be of prime 
importance just then as an object of inquiry. So of 
the Bible, as furnishing food for the mind and spirit, 
and refreshing and new life to the soul, it is of chief 
importance to the upbuilding of personal character 
that the supplies there found be made practical use 
of, without waiting to study into the way they found 
their place there. 

It is not fair to take a detached text and attempt 
to draw from it a lesson that was never in it; but it is 
fair te recognize as properly in a portion of Scripture 
the teachings that are there, without seeking to under- 
stand just how and by whom they were written, so as 
to have such a practical value to us in our present 
day. Take, for example, a section from the Book of 
Proverbs. The practical wisdom in those verses, as 
bearing upon the conduct of life, is far more im- 
portant to the Sunday-school pupil than a search into 
Oriental folk-lore, or into the lives of Solomon and 
Hezekiah and Lemuel as giving added point to those 
words in their day. And it is much the same with 
the Psalms, or, again, with the parables, or the 
miracles, or the didactic teachings of Jesus. It has 
been said of the study of man’s origin and develop- 
ment that it is more important that a man should 
know where he is going to, than that he should know 
where he came from. And similarly it can be said 
that it is less important for the Sunday-school pupil 
to know how and by whom a certain chapter of 
the Bible was composed, than to learn what that 
passage has to teach him as to his duty, his privi- 
leges, and his destiny. 


This whole subject is brought into new prominence 


Lessons in the Acts,” given in these-pages by Dr. 
Samuel W. Dike. He thinks that in the plan of the 
teachers’ helps, as generally provided for the study of 
the International lessons, there is a sad defect, through 
the confusing of “two different processes in the work 
undertaken, One of these is the study of the Book 
of Acts itself. The other is the use of the book, or of 
the results of it, for the direction of life and conduct.” 
He thinks that “ we need both of these methods,” but 
that “the problem is to properly adjust them to each 
other, and to distinguish, when it is necessary to do 
so, between the direct instruction of the text in the 
hands of. its author, and what we may justly find for 
ourselves.” On the strength of this criticism, Dr. 
Dike undertakes to show that by the methods of 
study now popular in the Sunday-school the cause of 
Bible truth is harmed, and that the involved “ intel- 
lectual dishonesty is sure to breed positive immorality.” 

While the article of Dr. Dike is valuable in its 
suggestiveness, it should be borne in mind that only 
one of these methods described by him has properly 
any place in the Sunday-school of to-day. “The 
study of the Book of Acts,” as he understands that 
term, does not belong in the Sunday-school. “The 
use of the book, or of the results of our study of it, 
for the direction of life and conduct,” does belong 
there. The study of the Bible as a book ought to 
have a place in the colleges ; and it will have a place 
there before long, under the pressure of a Christian 
sentiment that ia represented in just such articles as 
this one by Dr. Dike. Meanwhile, such Bible study 
is pursued in some of the Young Men’s Christian 
Associations, and at the various Chautauqua Assem- 
blies, and also in what are called Bible-classes held 
in conjunction with Sunday-schools. There is need 
of this study, as Dr. Dike suggests ; but the Sunday- 
school ought not to be given up to it. At the Con- 
ference of College Students in Northfield, this year, 
a series of Studies in the Book of Acts was conducted 
by Mr. Robert E. Speer, before a class of hundreds 
of interested. learners, that would have. fully. satis- 
fied Dr. Dike’s demands for work in that line; and it 
would indeed be well if all the students in our theo- 
logical seminaries and colleges, as well as all the 
Sunday-school teachers in America, could have had 
the benefit of that course of instruction. And this 
series of studies in outline is now running through 
the press for the benefit of the general public. These 
are signs of the times, and they are hopeful signs. May 
the time soon come when such Bible study has promi- 
nence in America! But let it not be that such Bible 
study shall replace the study of the uses of the Bible 
in our Sunday-schools generally ! 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


Nore.—This department has its purpose and its limitations. 
Its purpose is the giving and answering of such of the letters 
received by tlie Editor as, in his opinion, have, or ought to 
have, an interest to readers generally, and for which the space 
can conveniently be found, Its limitations are fixed by the 
requirements of other departments. There are times when 
ten letters which might havea place here are received, where 
one can be printed. Letters are warmly welcomed, and they 
are cordially invited, even though not all of them can be 
responded to. Utder no circumstances is an anonymous letter 
either answered or read by the Editor. The signature to 
every letter or postal card in an unfamiliar handwriting is 
first looked for. If that be lacking, the document is at once 
destroyed unread. Personal requests for aid in the selection 
or purchase of books, or other helps to study, cannot, as a rule, 
be responded to, in this department or by private letter. 





Researches in Palestine are pursued with vigor, and 
new identifications of old sites are continually being 
made, A few months ago the Rev. J..H. Bernard, of 
Dublin, gave a sketch in these columns of “A Lady’s 
Tour to the East Fifteen Centuries Ago.” ‘In it was a 





reference to “‘a place called Carneas, to the east of the 
Sea of Tiberias, where it is said that ‘ Job’s stone’ is [at 
the time of this lady’s travels] still shown, although the 
| ‘Land of Uz’ of the Old Testament is situated to the 
| south of the country.” The Rev. William Ewing, a 
| Scotch missionary in Tiberias, writes as follows of the 
new finding of this place: 

It may interest readers of Mr. Bernard’s paper on “ A Lady’s 


by an article on “ The Method of the Sunday-school ' Tour to the East Fifteen Centuries Ago” to know that “ Job’s, 


hy cae 
stone,” therein mentioned, has recently been examined by Mr 
G. Schumacher, C. E., U.8. A., vice-consul, at Haifa,—a yo 
explorer whose surveys east of Jordan have done so much tg 
make us acquainted with that country. It is now some eight 
years since he first made the discovery, but then he was unable 
to make any detailed examination. The so-called Sakhrgt 
Eiytb is covered by a Moslem weley, and stands in the Village 

Sheikhsa‘ad. This village lies in the neighborhood of Te} 
Ashtara, which it has been sought to identify with Ashteroth 
Karnaim. If this identification is correct, it was known in the 
days of the Maccabees, and later, as Carnaim, and may there. 
fore have been the Carneas of our lady pilgrim. The weiry, 
which is now partly ruined, evidently dates from pre-Moslem 
times; but Mr. Schumacher has been unable to find any indi. 
cation of its having been used as a Christian church, The 
memorial church in which the lady was privileged to worship 
is probably to be sought forin the Deir Eiyib, “the monas. 
tery of Job,” nearly a mile to the south,—an ancient building 
whose Christian use is declared by crosses and inscriptions, 
In the autumn of last year (1891), Mr. Schumacher had occasion 
again to visit the place. The results of his investigations he 
printed in a little German pamphlet. The Sakhrat Eiydb con. 
sists of two bloeks of basaltic stone, the under block being sunk 
some depth in the ground, the height of the two together above. 
ground being 1.88 m.; breadth, 1.12m. Notwithstanding the 
hardness of the stone, it has suffered from exposure to the 
weather, and much of the hieroglyphic inscription that covered 
one face is now utterly gone. What remains, was carefully 
copied and submitted to. experts in Germany, Onthe very day 
on which The Sunday Sehool Times containing the article 
reached me, I had a note from Mr. Schumacher, in which he 
says: “My Haurdn discovery dates back to Ramses II.,—a 
good old monument.” Old Arabic tradition ‘hath it that Job 
lived here ; that he leaned against this stone in the time of his 
sickness, and washed himself in the neighboring Hammim 
Eiytb (“ Job’s Bath’’). 


If only we would be content with the light that God 
gives us for the present moment, and not worry because 
we are unable to see that which he reserves for us in the 
next hour, how much trouble we would bespared! And 
if only we would be content in recognizing our duty of 
the hour and doing it because we ought to, without 
regard to our feeling concerning it, how much better it 
would be for us! A Kansas correspondeht wants more 
light than she has, and more than she really needs, and 
the trouble seems to be in her feeling on the subject, 
rather than in any real difficulty concerning the path of 
practical duty.. She says: 

My teacher at Sunday-school says, “ There is no sense in any 
one’s not knowing God’s will and work for them who wish to 
know.” All the other members of the class seem to agree with 
her. They even say they know just how they stand in the 
sight of God. Since this light is denied me, I wish to ask The 
Sunday School Times: AmI alone? Am I the only child of 
God who would die for that which she believes to be right, and 
yet uncertain stands? If there are others with me in the dark- 
ness, may I hope that The Sunday School Times will show us 
how to.seek for the light which others -sce ? 


What light is lacking in this case, or in such a case as 
this? Where is the uncertainty? Has the questioner 
any doubt as to the duty of the present moment? Is 
she uncertain whether God wants her to be loving and 
loyal in the sphere where he has placed her until he 
calls her to anothersphere? Has she ary doubt how 
she stands in the sight of God, if she stands as a willing 
disciple of his dear Son, “‘ who would die for that which 
she believes to be right”? Jesus said, ‘I am the light 
of the world: he that followeth me shall not walk in 
the darkness, but shall have the light of life.” Are not 
his commandments explicit as to present duty? Is it 
not easy to see whether, at this moment, we are violating 
any one of those commands, or are conforming to them? 
If, indeed, we are following him just now, we have the 
light of life in the spot where we stand, and when he 
calls us to take a step forward or backward we shall have 
the light there. We may have the light when we do not 
see the light; for in following the Light of the world 
“we walk by faith, not by sight.” How we feel about 
this is an unimportant question. How we act in view 
of it isan all-important question. The darkness shall 
be light to one who stands or moves at Christ’s com- 
mand, The true course for the believer is expressed in 
the words: 


“T see not a step before me, 
As I treadyon another year ; 
But the past is in God’s keeping, 
The future his mercy shall clear; 
And what looks dark in the distance 
May brighten as I draw near. 


“So I go on not knowing ; 
I would not, if I might; 
I would rather walk in the dark with God 
Than go alone in the light. 








I would rather walk with him by faith 


+ Than walk alone by sight.” 




















HOW LONG? 


BY MARGARET 'E, SANGSTER. 


Some days when the sun is brightest, 
And the wind is soft and sweet, 

When the ripples feather the lightest 
Over the ripened wheat; 

When the world is fullest of music, 
And life is thrilled with song, 

The ery of my soul is lifted, 
* How long, O Lord! how long?” 


For against the rich blithe summer 
The pain of the world is set ; 
I hear the moans of the shipwrecked, 
And the groans of vain regret. 
The wail of the heavy-hearted, 
The grief of the one gone wrong, 
And the ery of my soul is lifted, 
“ How long, O Lord! how long?” 


Then, stilling my thoughts that struggle, 
And bidding the tumult cease, 

As sweet as an angel’s whisper, 
Comes a blessed word of peace, 

And the Lord himself says gently : 
“Hush not thy thankful song, 

I am yet the Father in heaven, 
And I list to thy plaint, ‘How long?’ 


‘In the day of the years eternal, 
Beginning and end I see, 

The world is both glad and sorry, 
And the world is safe with me. 

The trouble and loss sha!l vanish ; 
Believe, and await the song, 

Untouched by the minor of discord, 
Where the ransomed legions throng.” 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 





THE METHOD OF THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
LESSONS IN THE ACTS." 


BY THE REV. SAMUEL W. DIKE, LL.D. 


I desire to present a view of this subject, which seems 
to me of great importance; but I cannot bring to it 
those studies in biblical criticism and methods which 
are the privilege of a theologian or of one who is active 
in the ministry. They are, however, the result of prac- 
tical experience and observation in the Sunday-school. 

One might use almost any lesson of the six months to 
illustrate my point. But the recent lesson entitled 
“Philip and the Ethiopian” is a fairexample. I will 
note the outlines of it as they are given in the various 
newspapers, lesson quarterlies, and similar aids for 
teacher and student, that I chance to have sean. All of 
these are of high rank in popular favor. A comparative 
study of them is extremely interesting and instructive. 

The first quarterly takes for its subject, ‘The Prog- 
ress of a Soul to Christ,” and then gives the follow- 
ing five steps, namely: (1) From Impenitence to Wor- 
ship; (2) From Worship to the Word; (3) Help from 
Others; (4) From Personal Help to Faith; (5) From 
Faith to Confession and Joy. Its “helpful thoughts” 
are devoted to some reasons for having abundant aids in 
Bible study. The practical suggestions are in the line 
of the analysis. The second, taken from The Sunday 
School Times, has this Lesson Analysis: (1) The Student 
of the Word, (2) The Teacher of the Word, and (3) The 
Fruits of the Word, with corresponding subdivisions. 
A graphic presentation of the Lesson Story as such in its 
simple historical connection follows the scholarly but 
purely Critical Notes; and then comes an able homileti- 
cal treatment, which is rooted in the drift of the history. 
The method of both the Teaching, Points and Question 
Hints may be shown by giving the headings of the latter. 
They are: The Teacher, The Scholar, The Meeting, The 
Text-book, The Doctrine, The Practice, and The Result. 

A well-known writer on the lesson in another journal 
treats of the Christian Teacher’s Work and its Rewards. 
I. Certain characteristics of his work: (1) His implicit 
obedience tothe Spirit; (2) Eagerness to impart the 
gospel; (3) Uses and knowledge of the Scriptures. 
II. Rewards: (1) He finds a heart prepared to receive 
the truth; (2) He found new evidence of being a co- 
worker with God; (3) He secured a witness for the gos- 
pel; (4) He filled a life with joy. A fourth gives the 
following Topic study,—the conversion of the Gentiles: 
I. The Reader; II. The Scriptures; III. The Convert. 
A fifth has A Bible Reader, A Bible Teacher, A Bible 
Believer. A sixth, with less of alliteration, varics this 
by using the word “student ” under the first bead, and 


1 Nore.—The subject of this article is treated editorially on the 
first page of this issue of The Sunday School Times.—TuE EpitoR. 


“A Happy Believer” in the last. His doctrinal sug- 
gestion is Saving Faith; and he says of the event, that 

another step of Christianity to a world religion is to be 

made. But this statement of the aim of the author of 

the Acts hardly appears in his treatment of the lesson. 

The detailed work under these plans generally follows 
pretty closely the topics indicated in them; and the doc- 
trines, practical suggestions, and duties inculcafed, are 
usually generalizations of a similar kind and quality. 
So far as my limited acquaintance goes, the great majority 
of teachers in the classes of adults and intelligent young 
people take the same method, though often making a 
plan of their own. Any speculative question that may 
be suggested by the incidents or phraseology of the les- 
son is either welcomed and put before the class, or turned 
aside simply for want of time. Its propriety in this par- 
ticular Jesson is rarely questioned. The better teachers, 
like the writers of lesson notes, try to discriminate and 
guide in the interests of good scholarship and sound rea- 
soning. But one accustomed to the severer methods of 
scientific study, or even good public-school work, must 
see thas the effort is often far short of being successful, 
and is frequently an entire failure even in the lesson 
helps themselves. The lover of truth is tempted to cry 
out in indignation at the whole system. 

But I think attention to one point will do much to 
relieve the difficulty with the uniform system of lessons 
which we now have. Though not meeting every need, 
it is important. A careful study of the illustrations 
given above will bring out the difficulty and point to one 
remedy forit. The reader will see that in most instances, 
and generally down to the details, the writers of the 
notes and helps, which are naturally followed by most 
of the teachers, start from the supposed needs of the 
student himself. Either his condition as an individual 
or as a member of the family, the church, or society, is 
the controlling object in the construction of the aids to 
study. He is treated mainly as a hungry soul needing 
food, or as a servant who should find his work and learn 
to do it; and the chief use of the lesson is found in fitting 
its text to the pupil. In other words, the great effort is 
made to discover and meet the subjective needs of the 
pupil. Nearly all the aid given him is dominated and 
permeated by this as the direct and chief principle in 
the choice of a method of teaching the lesson. My 
point is that this consideration of the need of thestudent 
as an individual, which is quite proper in its place, is 
exalted to practical control of the pedagogical part of 
the lesson helps. The very meaning of Scripture is half 
overlooked or else is bent to uses of egoistic origin. The 
great treasures of the Bible and its light upon Chris- 
tianity were never so nearly within popular reach as they 
are to-day. No men ever tried harder to bring them to 
the people than the makers of our lesson papers. But 
they partially fail, and the root of the difficulty is in the 
pedagogical defects of the helps. 

This is especially unfortunate in the study of the Book 
of Acts. For scholars tell us of the deep purpose of the 
writer and the corresponding method of this record of 
early Christianity, which takes us beyond the range of 
simple history or the all-round exposition of doctrine. 
It gives us, it is true, a view of the apostolic church and 
its doctrines ; but everything in this direction has refer- 
ence to the aim of the sacred writer. He takes us from 
Jerusalem and Samaria to Athens and Rome, from the 
narrowness of Judaism and outside Israel to the breadth 
of a universal religion, But he is careful to show that 
in it ail there were always certain great things,—the 
same Personal Life, the same attestation of miracles, and 
the same witness of the Holy Spirit, who “fell” on be- 
lievers or came to them as a “gift,” on certain great 
occasions, to show the same Divine approval that marked 
the first days in Jerusalem. The writer is intent on his 
great purpose, which seems to be that his readers shall 
know the full meaning of this great epoch in early Chris- 
tianity and in human history. His work is constructed 
with wonderful art for this purpose. Every event, every 
speech, is used to serve his object. It would seem im- 
possible to understand early Christianity except by the 
surrender of the reader to the direction of this guide. 

I cannot pretend to accuracy in a matter like this, but 
there can be little doubt that the book has some such 
aim as that which I have roughly sketched. Some of 
the helps quoted above are careful to explain it, and 
probably all of them recognize it. But my contention 
is that regard for the subjective interests of the Sunday- 
school has led to the relegation of the higher object and 
method of the book into the background. The outlines 
of study and hints for teachers neglect it very largely, 
and sometimes wholly. An eminently purposeful book 





is thus left to be used without much consideration for 





the thought and aim ofitsauthor. Many of these teachers 
encourage us to treat it as an old pile that has outlived 
its original uses, though its architect wrought into it the 
very life and thought of his age. The guides take us 
about it for a time, tell us of its place and history, aiid 
then, assuming that they are ministering to our tastes 
and capacities, proceed to show us how to pull it to pieces 
and put everything in it to modern use on strictly utili- 
tarian principles. No matter how carefully the original 
builder of the structure fitted everything into his plan; 
nor how he used his material for his purpose, seizing now 
upon this and now upon that to show the truth he worked 
out; all this goes for little. We proceed to adjust 
things to our fancied needs, Everything is stretched as 
near as possible to our doctrinal and ethical rules. Of 
course, there is reverent fidelity to the text in parts of 
the work. But this loyalty to the book does not enter , 
into and faithfully appear in the framework and details 
of the work as it is finally laid out for the teacher and 
pupil in the Sunday-school. ‘ 

The replies to this criticism are well known, It is 
said that we must be guided by the needs of the people, 
by the results of successful experience, and by the prac- 
tical aim of the Sunday-school, to make a definite and 
immediate religious impression and to secure a Christian 
character. But these answers do not cover the ground. 
They miss the point of the difficulty. 

For one thing, there is the defect of the imperfect or 
bad adjustment of two different processes in the work 
undertaken. One of these is the study of the Book of 
Acts itself. The other is the use of the book, or of the 
results of our study of it, for the direction of life and con- 
duct. We need both of these. The problem is to prop- 
erly adjust them to each other, and to distinguish, when 
it is necessary to do so, between the direct instruction of 
the text in the hands of its author, and what we may 
justly find for ourselves. If we are simply using a pas- 
sage, we should not assume that we are also studying it 
as sacred Scripture. For if we do, we wrong the author 
and show disrespect for his work, while we deeply injure 
ourselves. We miss both the true meaning he would 
give us and the practical lesson which he really can 
teach us. This intellectual dishonesty is sure to breed 
positive immorality. To repeat: The honest study ofa 
chapter in the Book of Acts is one thing, and the use Of 
it for some purpose of our own is quite another, The 
attempt to pass the one off for the other is full of danger. 
So also is the indiscriminate blending of the two processes. 
Truth-loving souls revolt from such a practice, and the 
various and far-fetched lessons that a text is often made 
to carry to the pupil lead some to trifle with the Bible, 
and others to reject it as a guide to life. 

But still more serious is the indirect mischief of a 
method which makes its analysis and questions by start- 
ing from the side of the scholar, and is controlled by 
individualistic considerations. It reverses a great prin- 
ciple of Christian order; for the highest type of prayer 
asks for the individual good only after it petitions for 
God and his kingdom. It finds its own blessings in the 
coming of his reign. The noblest living seeks first the 
kingdom of God and his righteousness. It serves rather 
than demands service,.and it findsits noblest realization 
in utter loss of self in God for the sake of Christ. And 
the method of the kingdom is equally significant. I¢ 
comes. It is not “ built up,” as the phrase goes, by sheer 
accretion through the agreements of individuals, as Rous- 
seau would have men make a state. It—the kingdom— 
makes the individual Christian, and not he the kingdom. 
And in this general conception lies the power of the 
gospel. Here is its grace, its gift from above. And tne 
principle should pervade the Church in all its action and 
in all its instruction. Now the indirect teaching of the 
very structure and method of our lesson helps on this 
point is most powerful for the true or the false principle. 
We cannot afford to miss the true order. If we are to 
do both,—to study and also use the Bible for our own 
good in the Sunday-school,—we must learn to bring both 
to Hluminate this divine truth, that the discovery and 
salvation of ourselves comes through our finding of the 
kingdom of God. We have aright to find more in a 
Scripture than its writer knew of. But we are bound to 
make this discovery in fidelity to his use of it. The 
divine use of it in revealing the work of God through it 
should shape all our judgments. 

A word as to the practicable steps towards the reform 
needed. Some urge with force the abandonment of the 
present plan of uniform lessons. There are strong rea- 
sons for this change, though they do not yet appear to 
most to be conclusive. Others, and especially those who 
furnish the lesson helps, charge the evil to the teachers, 





aud plan to educate the latter. Undoubtedly this is 
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needed. But while I do not think all the trouble, by any 
means, is in the defective structure of the lesson helps, 
it seems to me that much can be done just here. The 
exegetical, archwological, and similar departments, often 
appear to be well equipped, remarkably so in The Sunday 
School Times. These give information, and thus supply 
the material for instruction, but do not usually attempt 
to indoctrinate and train the student. This pedagogical 
service properly falls to the departments that plan the 
outline, give the analysis, suggest the questions, and 
make the applications. And here great improvement 
seems possible, and, in a journal like The Sunday School 
Times, easily made. The connected events, time, per- 
sons, places, and incidents of the lesson, are of course 
needed, and are almost invariably given. But the 
literary connections of the lesson, the purpose of it in 
the mind of the author, the movement of its thought, 
and the relation of all that is said to it, and the 
limitations these put upon doctrinal and practical lessons, 
are of equally great use, if not greater, than any one of 
those usually given. What we have a right to see ina 
passage depends in part upon what the author saw. Nor 
will it do to crowd this work into the introduction, either 
to the book when we begin its study, or into a sentence 
or two connected with each lesson. It should contribute 
its full influence to the arrangement of the entire work 
of practical study, It should be justified in the analysis, 
and impart its life and form to the questions, All this 
pedagogical preparation should breathe the very atmo- 
sphere of the writing which we study. We should resist 
the temptation, in the times of God’s vindication of his 
own rights, to steady our ark, or to make it serve selfish 
ends. God’s Word can often be trusted to find its own 
way. 

Nowhere in the whole range of Sunday-school instruc- 
tion is there more need of the profoundest knowledge 
of the Bible and the highest ideals of pedagogical 
methods, than at this point of giving shape to the mat- 
ter and method of our lessons. *The direct personal 
work, the close and constant supervision of the ablest 
teachers in our theological seminaries and other higher 
schools, in this particular department, could hardly fail 
to work a great change for the better in the teacher’s 
aids, This would do more for Sunday-school instruction 
than any examining-board like that which is now offered 
as a way to mend the poor work of the class-room. For 
the widest, the most dangerous, gap is at present that 
which lies between the work of the seminaries and the 
makers of the lesson papers who furnish outlines of study 
and hints for the teacher. 

The increase in the purity and power of the Word from 
the best possible use of it would, on the merest utilitarian 
grounds, more than compensate for the loss of that inter- 
est which now comes from the speculative discussions 
and conumdrums in morals that often waste much of the 
precious hour,—partly because the lesson helps and 
teachers encourage the practice, and partly because the 
latter do not see the way to escape from it. But over 
and above all else is the certainty of rapid gains in 
knowledge of the Bible, and in the impulse given to the 
church. 

Auburndale, Mass. 








SPEAK IT OUT. 
BY J. R. MILLER, D.D. 


No doubt there is a duty of silence. 
when silence is golden. But there is also a duty of 
speech. There are times when silence is sin. There 
are times when it is both ungrateful and disloyal to God 
not to speak of his love and goodness, or witness before 
men in strong, unequivocal words. 

We ought to speak out the messages given us for 
others. God puts something into the heart of every one 
of his creatures that he would have that creature utter. 
He puts into the star a message of light; you look up 
into the heavens at night, and it tells you its secret. 
Who knows what a benediction a star may be to a weary 
traveler who finds his way by it, or to the sick man lying 
by his window, and in his sleeplessness looking up at 
the glimmering point of light in the calm, deep heavens? 
God gives to a flower a message of beauty and sweetness, 
and for its brief life it tells out its message to all who 
can read it. Wordsworth says: 


There are times 


“To me the meanest flower that blows can give 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears.” 





Who can count up the. good even a flower may do as it 
blooms in the garden, or as it is carried into a sick-room | 
or into the cheerless chamber of poverty ? 

. Especially does God give to every human soul a mes- | 








sage to deliver. To one it is some revealing of science. 
A great astronomer spoke of himself as thinking over 
God’s thoughts after him as he traced out the paths of 
the stars. To. the poet God gives thoughts of beauty 
which he is to speak to the world; and the world is 
richer, sweeter, and better for hearing his message. We 
do not realize how much we owe to the men and women 
who along the centuries have given forth their songs of 
hope, cheer, comfort and inspiration. We cannot all 
write poems or hymns, or compose books which will 
bless men; but if we live near the heart of Christ, there 
is not one of us into whose ear he will not whisper 
some fragment of truth, some revealing of grace or love, 
or to whom he will not give some experience of comfort 
in sorrow, some new glimpse of glory. Each friend of 
Christ, living close to him, learns something from him 
and of him which no one ever has learned before, which 
he is to forthtell to the world. 

Each one should speak out, therefore, his own message. 
If it be only a single word, it will yet bless the earth. If 
one of the flowers that bloom in summer days in the 
fields and gardens had refused to bloom, hiding its little 
gift of beauty, the world would be poorer and less lovely. 
If but one of the myriad stars in the heavens had refused 
to shine, keeping its little beam locked in its breast, the 
nights would be a little darker than they are. And any 
human life that fails to hear its message and learn its 
lesson, or fails to speak it-out, keeping it locked in the 
silence of the heart, leaves this earth a little poorer. 
But every life, even the lowliest, that learns of God and 
then speaks out its message, adds something to the 
world’s blessing and beauty. 

We ought to speak out our heart’s gladness. There is 
something very strange in the tendency, which seems so 
common in human lives, to hide the gladness and tell 
the misery. Any one who will keep an account of what 
people he meets say to him, will probably find that a 
large proportion of them will say little that is pleasant 


and happy, and much that is dreary and‘kad. They will | 


tell him of their bodily aches, pains, and infirmities. 
They will complain bitterly of the heat if it is warm, or 


of the chill if it is cold. They will speak of the dis- 


couragements in their business, the hardships in their 
occupation, the troubles in their various duties, and all 
the manifold miseries, real or imagined, that have fallen 
to their lot. But they will have very little to say of 
their prosperities, their health, their three good meals a 
day, their encouragements, favors, friendships, and mani- 
fold blessings. 

Yet it is of this latter class of experiences that the 
world ought to hear the most, There is no command in 
the Bible which says we should empty the tale of all our 
woes into people’s ears. It would be far sweeter service 
if we were to speak only of the pleasant things. And 
there always is something pleasant even in most cheerless 
circumstances, if only we have an eye to find it. 

There is a legend that says that once Jesus and his 
disciples, as they journeyed, saw a dead dog lying by 
the wayside. The disciples showed disgust and loathing, 
but the Master said, “‘ What beautiful teeth the creature 
has!” The legend has its lesson for us. Miss Muloch 
tells of a gentleman and a lady in a lumber-yard, ky a 
dirty, foul-smelling ruin. The lady said, ‘‘ How good 
the pine boards smell!” ‘Pine boards!” exclaimed 
her companion, “Just smell this foul ruin!” ‘No, 
thank you,” the lady replied; “I prefer to smell the 
pine boards.” She was wiser than he. It is far better 
for us to find the sweetness that is in the air than the 
foulness. It is better, also, to talk to others of the smell 
of pine boards than of the heavy odors of stagnant ruins. 

There is a large field of opportunities for saying good 
words which will do good to others. Many people seem 
too chary of words of encouragement. They have the 
kindly thoughts in their hearts, but they do not utter 
them. Of course, there are things in many a breast that 
had better not be expressed. There are silences that are 
better than speech. We should never speak harsh, un- 
charitable, hurtful words, which will only give needless 
pain, break hearts, and sunder friendships, and which 
can never be unsaid. It is bad enough in ill-temper to 
have even bitter thoughts of others, of our friends, of 
any who bear God’s image, but it is far worse to let 
such thoughts find utterance, Then the injury done is 
irreparable. 

But we should never fail to speak out the kindly 
thoughts and feelings. Some people seem to think that 
the utterance of complimentary words, however well 
deserved, is weak, sentimental, and unworthy. But it 
is not, if the things said are sincere and altogether true. 
Others fail to recognize the value of cheerful, hopeful 
words, and do not understand that it is worth while to 





speak them. The trath is, however, that words of en. 
couragement, of inspiration, of cheer, are better ofttimes 
than angels’ visits to those to whom they are spoken, , 
We ought not to withhold that which it is in our power 
to give without cost, and which will so richly bless hyp. 
gry hearts and weary spirits. 
“‘If any little word of mine 
May make a life the brighter, 
If any little song of mine 
May make a heart the lighter, 
God help me speak the little word, 
And take my bit of singing 
And drop it in some lonely vale, 
And set the echoes ringing.” 

Your neighbor is in sorrow. It is known for days and 
days that a loved one is hovering between life and death, 
Then the crape on the door announces that death has 
conquered, that the home is darkened. You want to 
help, but you shrink from intruding upon. the sorrow, 
With a heart full of affectionate longing to be of use, 
you yet do nothing. Is there no way by which your 
brotherly love might make your neighbor’s load a little 
lighter or his heart a little stronger? Are we not too 
timid in the presence of others’ sorrows? God wants us 
all to be true comforters. ‘Sorrow is very sacred, and we 
must enter its sanctuary with reverence. But we must 
beware that we do not fail in affection’s duty in the hour 
when our brother’s heart is broken. The tenderest sym- 
pathy locked yp in the heart avails no more than if our 
heart were cold. 

Perhaps it is in our homes that the lesson is most 
needed. There is a great deal of sweet love there that 
never finds expression. We keep sad silences ofttimes 
with those who are dearest to us, even when their hearts 
are crying out for words. In many homes that lack rich 
and deep happiness, it is not more love that is needed, 
but the flowing out of the love in little words, acts, and 
expressions. A husband loves his wife, and would give 
his life for her; but there. are days and days that he 
never tells her so, nor reveals the sweet truth to her by 
any sign or token. The wife loves her husband with 
warm, faithful affection; but she has fallen into the habit 
of making no demonstration, saying nothing about her 
love, going through the home life almost as if there were 
no love if her heart. No wonder husbands and wives 
drift apart in such homes.. Hearts, too, need their daily 
bread, and starve and die if it is withheld from them. 
There are parents who make the same mistake with their 
children. They love them, but they do not reveal their 
love. They allow it to be taken for granted. After 
infancy passes, they quietly drop out of their intercourse 
with their children all tenderness, all caresses and marks 
of fondness, On the first intimation of danger of any 
kind their love reveals itself in anxious solicitude and 
prompt efforts to help, but in the daily life of the home 
there is noshow of tenderness. The love is unquestioned, 
but, like the vase of ointment unbroken, it sends out no 
perfume. The home life may be free from all bitterness, 
all that is unloving and unkind, and yet it has sore lack. 
It is not in what is done that the secret of the want of 
happiness must be sought, butin whatisnotdone. Mrs, 
Sangster writes : 
an “It isn’t the thing you do, dear, 

It’s the thing you left undone, 
Which gives you a bit of heartache 
At the setting of the sun. 
The tender word forgotten, 
The letter you did not write, 
The flower you might have sent, dear, 
Are your haunting ghosts to-night.” 

It is not enough to love, the love must find expression. 
We must do it, too, before it is too late. Some people 
wait until the need ig past, and then come up with their 
laggard sympathy. When the neighbor is well again, they 
call to say how sorry they are he has been sick. Would 
not a kindly inquiry at the door, or a few flowers sent to 
his room where he was ill, have been a fitter and more 
adequate expression of brotherly interest? When aman 
without their help has gotten through his long battle 
with business difficulties or embarrassments, and is well 
on his feet again, they come with their congratulations. 
Would it not have been better if they had proved their 
care for him in some way when he needed strong practi- 
calsympathy? The time to show our friendship is when 
our friend is under the shadow of enmity, when evil 
tongues misrepresent him, and not when he has gotten 
vindication and stands honored even by strangers. 

There are those, too, who wait till death has come 
before they begin to speak their words of appreciation 
and commendation. There are many who say their first 
truly generous words of others beside their coffins, They 
bring their flowers then, although they never gave 4 
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flower when their friends were living. Many a person 
down in defeat, under life’s burdens, unhel ped, un- 
cheered, and when the eyes are closed and the hands 
folded, then comes, too late, love enough to have turned 
the battle and given victory, had it come a little earlier, 
“ Delayed till she had ceased to know, 
Delayed till in its vest of snow 
Her loving bosom lay. 
An hour behind the fleeting breath, 
Later by just an hour than death,— 
Oh, lagging yesterday ! 
“Could she have guessed that it would be ; 
Could but a crier of the glee 
Have climbed the distant hill ; 
Had not the bliss soslow a pace,— 
Who knows but this surrendered face 
Were undefeated still? ”’ 

Life is hard for many people, and we have no right to 
withhold any word, or touch, or act of love, which will 
lighten the load or cheer the heart of any fellow-strug- 
gler. The best use we can make of our life is to live so 
that we shall be a benediction to every one we meet. 
Then we shall make at least one little spot on this earth 
more sweet and beautiful, and shall leave a few flowers 
blooming in the desert when we are gone. 


Philadelphia, 





THE UNIVERSAL LOVE. 
BY JAMES BUCKHAM. 


Were man’s soul an outeast thing,— 
Every thought a raven wing 
Resting not on roof nor hill,— 

Love would overtake it still. 


For I know one strong desire 
Binds the stars in chains of fire, 
Thrills this universal frame 
With the magic of its name :— 


Love! Who journeys to the shore 
Where its power is felt no more ? ° 
Hell, though it were walled with brass, 
Lifts its gates to let Love pass. 


Burlington, Vt. 





MISSIONARY LESSONS FROM THE STORY 
OF CORNELIUS. 


BY A. P. HAPPER, D.D. 


The character and history of Cornelius, the centurion, 
as given in the tenth chapter of the Acts of the Apostles, 
are of much interest and importance to all Christians, 
but more especially to those who are laboring for the 
heathen. For it was through him that the Apostle Peter 
was called to preach the gospel of salvation to the Gen- 
tiles, and thus break down the wall of exclusion which 
had hitherto prevented it from being publicly proclaimed 
to them. 

There is a great resemblance in the character of Cor- 
nelius to that of the centurion who sént to our Lord 
asking him to heal his servant. The sacred narrative, 
as given by Luke in the Acts, says of Cornelius that he 
was “‘a devout mdn, and one that feared God with all 
his house, which gave much alms to the people, and 
prayed to God always.” In the seventh chapter of Luke’s 
Gospel it is said of the centurion of Capernaum, who 
sent the elders to Jesus, “ that he was worthy for whom 
he should do this: for he loveth our nation, and he hath 
built us a synagogue.” The narrative further states, 
that, when our Lord had come near to the house, he “sent 
friends to him, saying, . . . Lord, trouble not thyself: 
for I am not worthy that thon shouldest enter under my 
roof” (Luke 7 : 6). 

It was this incident of the centurion’s great faith in 
our Lord that led the Master to declare the future coming 
of the Gentiles to share in the glorious blessings of the 
gospel, saying, “ When Jesus heard, he marvelled, and 
said to them that followed, Verily I say unto you, I have 
not found so great faith, no, not in Israel. And I say 
unto you, That many shall come from the east and 
west, and shall sit down with Abraham, and Isaac, and 
Jacob, in the kingdom of heaven ” (Matt. 8 : 10, 11). 

To Cornelius, who had been praying and fasting all 
day till the ninth hour, or three o’clock in the afternoon, 
an angel wassent. The narrative reads: “ He saw in a 
vision evidently, about the ninth hour of the day, an 
angel of God coming in to him, and saying unto him, 
Cornelius. And when he looked on him, he was afraid, 
and said, What is it, Lord? And he said unto him, Thy 

prayers and thine alms are come up for a memorial be- 
fore God. And now send men to Joppa, and call for 
one Simon, whose surname is Peter” (Acts 10: 3-5). 


The narrative gives the detailed statement of the vision 
which appeared to Peter, of the sheet let down from 
heaven containing all kinds of creatures, and teaching 
him not to call anything unclean which God hath 
cleansed ; and thus preparing his mind for the visit of 
the men who were sent by Cornelius to call him, and 
leading him to go with them in obedience to the call. 
The statements thus given by the Scripture narrative 
of these two centurions lead us to the certain conclusion 
that while they were Roman military officers, some time 
previous to this time they had come, through the Old 
Testament, to the knowledge and worship of the God of 
the Jews, the true God. In the case of the centurion of 
Capernaum, where our Lord dwelt and performed so 
many miracles, he had also come to the knowledge 
of Jesus as the Saviour of men, and had expressed his 
faith in him in the most clear and decided manner, so as 
to receive the commendation of our Lord. 

Cornelius, who resided at Cesarea, had not been so 
fortunate as to hear of our Lord or of his miracles, and 
hence did not know or believe on Jesus as the Saviour. 
But the narrative leaves no doubt that he knew and wor- 
shiped the true God most devoutly, and according to the 
ordinances as given in the Old Testament, with prayer 


markable testimony from the angel of God, who said to 
him, “Thy prayers and thine alms are come up for a 
memorial before God.”” This could only be said of one 
who worshiped the true God according to his word. It 
is as strong a testimony to Cornelius as the words of our 
Lord saying “‘I have not found so great faith, no, not 
in Israel,” are to the other centurion. 

It is corroborated by other statements of the New Tes- 
tament that the converts at this time to the true religion 
and the worship of the true God, from the Gentiles, were 
numerous. On the day of Pentecost this class of per- 
sons was so numerous as to be expressly mentioned, 
The narrative says, ‘‘ And strangers of Rome, Jews and 
proselytes” (Acts 2: 10), And in all the places where 
Paul went preaching the gospel he found many of this 
class of persons. They had come to the knowledge and 
worship of the true God in these places from attending 


and fasting. His sigcerity and devoutness has this re- | 


Gentile; and hence he was not to consider that to be 
common or unclean which God hath cleansed. 

The correct explanation of this passage shows that it 
gives no support to a view in support of which it is 
sometimes quoted. The view is this, that God accepts 
those of every nation who worship their heathen gods, 
and conform their lives to the principles of right. 
Whether there are such heathen is not now under con- 
sideration. The point now is that such persons are not 
referred to in this text. The connection of the passage 
and the incidents of the narrative, and the explicit 
language of the text itself, show that Cornelius was a 
worshiper of the true God when the words were spoken, 
Peter is speaking of the true God when he says, “ God is 
no respecter of persons; but in every nation he that 
feareth him and worketh righteousness, is accepted with 
him,” 

Glenshaw, Pa. 








FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


—————>—_—_ 


A STORY OF NESTS. 


BY LEANDER 8. KEYSER. 


I know a pleasant clover-field, where a number of 
charming little birds have dwelt during the past sum- 
mer. This field cuts a right angle out of a large tract 
of woods; so that it is bounded on the east and north by 
the forest, while on the west and south the open country 
stretches away like a billowy sea of green. The woods 
themselves, on the sides next to the field, are hemmed 
and fringed with saplings, bushes, and brambles. Here 
the male birds often sit and sing by the hour, while their 
little mates hug their nests in the clover and thickets, 

It isa quietspot. Houses may be seen in the distance, 
but it is seldom that any one, except a rambler like my- 
self, goes there to disturb the peace of the feathered 
tenants. No/wonder they make of it a little outdoor 
village ! 

Here, during the past summer, a pair of those shy 





the Jewish worship in the synagogues which Jewish 
residents in these Gentile cities had built, and in which 
they maintained the worship of the God of their fathers, 

In the synagogue at Antioch, in Pisidia, Paul preached, 
and referred to two classes in the audience, namely, 
Jews and proselytes, and addressed them thus: “ Men of 
Israel and ye that fear God;” and again, “Men and 
brethren, children of the stock of Abraham, and who- 
soever among you feareth God.” That this is the 
meaning of the Apostle’s expression is confirmed by 
the words in verse 43: ‘‘ Now when the congregation 
was broken up, many of the Jews and religious proselytes 
followed Paul and Barnabas.” These words in verse 43 
establish the point that when persons were said to fear 
God, the proselytes to the Jewish religion were meant 
(Acts 13: 16, 26, 43), 

This preliminary Bible study is preparatory to the 
study of the passage in Acts 10: 34,35. When Peter 
arrived at Cesarea, he found that Cornelius had assem- 
bled his family and friends to hear the message which 
Peter would bring to them who were Gentiles, After 
Peter had heard from Cornelius himself the statement 
about the angel which appeared to him, and had told to 
Cornelius the vision which he had seen, he went into 
this assembly, “and said, Of a truth, I perceive that God 
is no respecter of persons; but in every nation he that 
feareth him and worketh righteousness, is accepted of 
him.” 

In studying the exegesis of this passage, the immediate 
context is to be noticed. Cornelius said to Peter, “‘ Now 
therefore are we all here present before God, to hear all 
things that are commanded thee of God.” This declara- 
tion makes it clear that the God whom Cornelius and 
his friends worshiped was the same God whom Peter 
served, and whose gospel he came to preach. This fact 
makes clear the meaning of the Apostle Peter when he said 
“God is no respecter of persons: but in every nation he 
that feareth him [the true God], and worketh righteous- 
ness, is accepted with him.” He meant to say that God 
made no distinction between Jew and Gentile, and that 
he who worshiped and feared the true God, whether 
Jew or Gentile, is accepted with him. The whole nar- 
rative of this chapter, and all the incidents of Peter’s 
vision, show that this is the apostle’s meaning. It was 
the Gentiles that the Jews regarded as unclean. ‘The 
fact that God, the God of the Jews, had sent his 
angel to Cornelius, a Gentile, who worshiped the true 
God, and served him with prayer and fasting, showed to 





Peter that God had communion and intercourse with a 


birds, the yellow-breasted chats, have had a nest, It 

was snugly placed in the blackberry bushes that broidered 
‘the rail-fence. I kept a close watch on this little home- 
stead, until the young birds were about half fledged; 
| then, to my dismay, every one of them was kidnapped 
by some heartless nest-robber. My own sorrow was only 
equaled by the anguish of the poor parents. A nestful 
of young indigo-birds also came to grief in the same way. 

A pair of bush-sparrows, however, were more fortunate 
in rearing their family. Do you knowthese little trillers? 
They are the same size as the chipping sparrows, and 
look very much like them: but they have pale-red bills, 
while the bills of the chippies are black. Instead of 
staying about the house, like their familiar little cousins, 
the bush-sparrows choose a hedgerow, thicket, or bushy 
border of a woodland; for their dwelling-place. 

But I must tell you about the pair I watched with so 
much interest. One day, while standing near the fence, 
I saw a bush-sparrow, with an insect in her bill, dart 
down into the clover, a short distance over in the field, 
I walked straight to the spot, when she flew up with an 
uneasy chip. There on the grass was her nestful of 
babies. Some accident must have happened to the little 
cot, for the weeds and clover about it were broken down 
flat, so that it sat loosely on the ground, without even a 
blade of grass to shelter it. 

Fearing that blue-jays or hawks might rob the nest, 
I broke off a number of weeds and made a sort of roof 
for it. That would also shade the panting infants, for 
the sun beat down likeafurnace. Then I took my stand 
a few rods away, to see what the old birds would do, 
Before long, both papa and mama came with morsels 
in their bills, and, after fluttering about a few minutes, 
darted down to the nest and fed the young. Of course, 
they first had to peep and peer, and turn their dainty 
heads sidewise, to examine the roof I had put over the 
nest; but they soon seemed to think all was well. Per- 
haps in their hearts they thanked me for my kindness, 

A day or two later, Icalledonthemagain. The weeds 
having withered, I made them another green roof, shel- 
tering them as cosily as I could. I left a small opening 
at ane side for an entrance. After an absence of a few 
minutes I stole back to the place, arid there sat the trim 
little mother on her cradle, covering her children, to keep 
them warm, I suppose. Her tail extended out through 
the opening. She did not fly off as I bent over her, and 
so I walked quietly away, and did not disturb her. 

The bush-sparrow is a sweet little bird, graceful of 
form and sweet of voice. He sings a cheerful little trill, 
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at the border of the woods, from early spring until far 
past midsummer. The song seems to me like a bright 
thread of silver running through thesunshine. He loves 
a thick little thorn-bush for a nesting-place, and often so 
conceals his grassy cradle that you must look sharply for 
it among the leaves and twigs, or it will escape your eye. 

One of the neatest and prettiest birds of the clover- 
field was the goldfinch, sometimes called the “ thistle- 
finch,” and sometimes the “wild canary.” You have 
seen him bounding through the air, rising and falling in 
graceful loops, and calling, “ Pe-chick, pe-chick-o-pee!” 
I have seen him fly in such a slow, lightsome way that 
he seemed to be rocking himself on the breeze. And 
then how handsome he is, with his bright yellow and 
black suit, and how jauntily he wears his tiny black 
cap! 

As a rule, the goldfinches prefer to build their nests 
in a small tree, often selecting the maples along the 
street. So I was much surprised to find a nest in this 
clover-field, where there were no trees at all. Isawa 
bird fly into a clump of blackberry bushes one day, and 
thought it a female indigo-bird. Going to the place, I 
found a nest, but it was woven very neatly, and had not 
only grass fibers worked into it, but also wool and thistle- 
down. A queer indigo-bird’s nest, I thought. The cup 
was ruffled and loose, and I thought it must be a deserted 
nest. So I carelessly thrust my hand intoit. Then I 
felt sure that it was an unfinished bird-cradle, and I 
determined to find out who its owners were. Two days 
later it was in the same condition. Had I driven the 
builders away by touching the inside of the nest? 

I waited a week or so before I went back to the clover- 
field, when a female goldfinch flew from the nest, and 
there were five dainty white eggs lying like pearls in the 
bottom ofthe cup. A goldfinch’s nest in the blackberry 
bushes! That was queer. On the same day I found 
another bush-sparrow’s nest in some bushes about three 
feet from the ground. In a week or so there were five 
babes in the goldfinch’s nest, and four in that of the bush- 
sparrow. I want you to keep both nests in mind. The 
young birds of both families were hatched on the 
same day. 

One evening, a few days later, just as it was growing 
dark, I stepped out into the clover-field. The mother 
goldfinch was hugging her nest very closely, and did nat 
fly as I came near, Then I touched her lightly with my 
cane, Still she remained on the nest. Atlength I even 
laid my finger on her back. She uttered a queer, half- 
scolding cry, and leaped up to the rim of the nest, but 
did not fly. There she stood, turning her head and look- 
ing at me in a frightened way until I left. But when 
I stopped at the bush-sparrow’s nest, the mother flitted 
away before I came within reach. 

Now mark! On the 15th of August the young bush- 
sparrows had grown so mutch that, when I touched them 
with my finger, they flipped out of the nest like a flash 
of lightning. It was asurprisetomeindeed. Theinfant 
goldfinches were not more than half-feathered, and only 
cuddled close in the bottom of the nest when I touched 
them. They were not near ready to fly. This proves 
how much more rapidly young bush-sparrows grow than 
young goldfinches; yet the goldfinch, when grown, is a 
much higher and swifter flyer than the sparrow, and 
continues longer on the wing. 

On the same day I sat down in the clover, a few rods 
from the goldfinch’s nest, and watched the conduct of 
both old birds and young for an hour anda half. The 
sun beat upon me fiercely and the sweat broke from every 
pore, but I felt amply repaid for my patient waiting. 
During the first half-hour the parent birds ventured 
slyly to feed their children twice. Then I crept closer, 
and waited an hour, but the birds were too shy to bring 
their hungry nestlings a single bite of victuals. 

The little things were almost starved, and behaved 
very queerly. Atevery rustle of the leaves in the breeze 
they would spring up, crane out their necks, pry open 
their mouths as wide as they could, waddle from side to 
side, and chirp for-food. The chirping I could not hear 
until I went quiteclose. How hungry they were! They 
even seized one another by the bills or heads, and tried 
to gulp one another down. 

But they were not as ignorant of the ways of the world 
as you might suppose. When I lightly tapped thestems 
of the bushes with my cane, instead of leaping up and 
opening their mouths, they sank shyly into the bottom 
of the nest. That was something different from the quiet 
approach and loving call of their mama or papa, and 
something put them on their guard against danger. 

Perhaps it was the mother herself; for she wouid call 
every now and then from the woods, “ Ba-bie! ba—bie- 


eral times one of the youngsters awkwardly picked its 
wings. . 

On the 17th of August one of the nestlings was gone. 
I looked for it in the thicket, but it was nowhere to be 
found. None of the remaining birds were ready to fly. 
Two days later they were still in the nest, though they 
had grown Yery much since my last visit, so that one of 
them was almost crowded out. I could not resist lifting 
it from its downy cradle, just to see how pretty it was, 
and how it would act. It uttered a sharp cry of alarm, 
and sprang from my hand, but could only fly enough to 
carry itself in an oblique direction to the ground. The 
third time I caught it, it sat contentedly on the palm of 
my hand, and allowed me to stroke its back. 

All the nestlings had fine white down on their heads 
and backs, sticking out through and above their feathers. 
Cunning little things, they would not open their mouths 
for me, but snuggled close in the nest; but when their 
mama came, by and by, with a morsel in her bill, they 
sprang up as if they were half-starved. They looked 
very knowing out of their small, beady eyes. 

On the morning of the 22d of August all the young 
finches had left the nest, and were perched in the bushes 
near by. They could fly quite well, yet not so well that 
I could not catch one of them and hold him in my hand 
a few moments, to admire his dainty toilet and pretty 
dark eyes. Thus the goldfinches left the nest seven days 
after the little bush-sparrows, which were hatched at the 
same time! Isn’t that curious? 


Springfield, O. 


WAYS OF WORKING. 
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VARIETY IN ORDERS OF SERVICE. 


In the Walnut Street Presbyterian Sunday-school of 
Philadelphia (Mr. Samuel B. Huey, superintendent), 
variety is secured in the order of Sunday-school exer- 
cises by means of a dozen different forms,—the same 
order being never used twice in succession. Some of 
these forms have been prepared for the main school, 
some for the intermediate department which meets in a 
separate room, The following is.a specimen of the pro- 
grams used in the main school : 


ORDER OF SERVICE. 
(Main school.) 
2.30. First tap of bell. Preparation. 
books. Entries in class-books. 
2.40. Second tap of bell. Silent prayer, followed by the 
Lord’s Prayer in concert or chanted. 
(The school will rise.) 


Selection of library 


Superiniendent : 

The heavens declare the glory of God; and the firmament 
sheweth his handywork. 
School: 

Day unto day uttereth speech, and night unto night sheweth 
knowledge. 
Superintendent : 

There is no speech nor language where their voice is not 
heard. 

School : . 

Their line is gone out through all the earth, and their words 
to the end of the world. In them hath he set a tabernacle for 
the sun, 

Superintendent : 

Which is as a bridegroom coming out of bis chamber, and 
rejoiceth as a strong man to run a race. 
School : 

His going forth is from the end of the heaven, and his cireuit 
unto the ends of it: and there is nothing hid from the heat 
thereof. 

Superintendent : 

The law of the Lord is perfect, converting the soul : the testi- 
mony of the Lord is sure, making wise the simple. 
School : 

The statutes of the Lord are right, rejoicing the heart: the 
commandment of the Lord is pure, enlightening the eyes, 
Superintendent : 

The fear of the Lord is clean, enduring for ever: the judge- 
ments of the Lord are true and righteous altogether. 

School : 

More to be desired are they than gold, yea, than much fine 
gold; sweeter also than honey and the honeycomb. 
Superintendent : 

Moreover, by them is thy servant warned ; and in keeping of 
them there is great reward. 
School: 

Who can understand his errors? cleanse thou me from secret 
faults. 


Superintendent : 





bie-bie!” with the accent on the second syllable. Sey- 


them not have dominion over me; then shall I be upright, ang 





Keep back thy servant also from presumptuous sins; let 





shall be innocent from the great transgression. 


School: 


Let the words of my mouth, and the meditation of my heart, 


be acceptable in thy sight, O Lord, my strength, and my Re. 


deemer. 
Singing: : 
Come, let us all unite to sing, 
God is love ; 
Let heaven and earth their praises bring, 
God is love ; 
Let every soul from sin awake, 
Each in his heart sweet music make, 
And sing with us for Jesus’ sake, 
For God is love. 
Reading Scripture lesson of the day. 
Prayer. 
Singing selected hymn. 
Announcements. 


Study of the lesson. (A warning bell will be sounded five 


minutes before the close of the lesson study.) 


Singing selected hymn (standing). 
Report of secretary. 

Questions and remarks from the desk. 
Distribution of books and papers. 
Closing service (schgol will rise) : 


Superintendent : 


God be merciful unto us, and bless us; and cause his face to 


shine upon us, 
School: 


That thy way may be known upon earth, thy saving health 


among all nations. 
Superintendent : 


Let the people praise thee, O God; let wll the people praise 


thee. 
School :. 


Oh, let the nations be glad, and sing for joy: for thou shalt 


judge the people righteously, and govern the nations upon 
earth, 


Superintendent : 


Let the people praise thee, O God ; let all the people praise 


thee, 
School : 


Then shal) the earth yield her increase ; and God, even our 


own God, shall bless us, 


Superintendent : 


God shall bless us; and all the ends of the earth shall fear 


him, 


Singing : 
Forth to the fight, ye ransomed ! 
Mighty in God’s own might; 
Stemming the tide of battle, 
Routing the hosts of night. 


Lift ye the blood-red banner, 
Wield ye the Spirit’s sword, 
Raise ye the Christian’s war-cry,— 
“ The cross of Christ the Lord!” 
Amen, 
Benediction, or closing prayer. 


In the intermediate school, this is the exercise for the 
third Sunday of the month: - 


ORDER OF SERVICE, 
; ' (Intermediate school.) 

First bell.—Attention; silence. 

Second bell.—The school will rise, and recite together the 
following verses from Psalm 95: 

O come, let us sing unto the Lord: let us make a joyful 
noise to the rock of our salvation. 

Let us come before his presence with thanksgiving, and make 
a joyful noise unto him with psalms. 

For the Lord is a great God, and a great King above all 
gods. 

In his hands are the deep places of the earth : the strength of 
the hills is his also. 

The sea is his, and he made it: and his hand formed the dry 
lard, 

O come, let us worship and bow down: let us kneel before 
the Lord our Maker. 

For he is our God ; and we are the people of his pasture and 
the sheep of his hand. 

Hymna.—School still standing. 

The Ten Commandments.—Recited by the school in concert 
while'seated. 

Hymn.—The school will rise at the tap of the bell, and 
remain standing during the prayer. 

Prayer.—Concluding with the Lord’s Prayer ia concert. 

Catechism. ‘ 

Hymn.—The school will rise at the tap of the bell. 

Reading of the lesson.—School being seated. 

Lesson study in the classes.—(Twenty-five minutes.) 

Hymn.—The school rising at the tap of the bell. 

Review from the desk. 

Secretary’s report and notices. 

Distribution of books and papers. 

Hymn.—The school rising at the tap of the bell, and remain- 
ing standing for the prayer. 

Closing prayer. 

Dismissal by classes, 

















LESSON HELPS. 


——— 


LESSON CALENDAR. 
[Fourth Quarter, 1892.) 


1. October 2.—Saul of Tarsus Converted................sseerersrneens Acts 9 ; 1-20 
2 October 9.—Dorcas Raised te Life.... " 
3. October 16.—Peter’s Vision pe 
4, October 23.—Peter at Cesare, ............ccereereecnseresnernsseennsnes Acts 10 : 30-48 
5. October 30,—The Gospel Preached at A ntioch.. - 
6. November 6.—Peter Delivered from Prison., 
7. November 13. —The First Christian Missionaries. 
8 November 20.—Paul’s First Missionary Sermon.. 
9, Nov. 27.—-The Apostles Turning to the Gentiles... 
10, December 4.—Work Among the Gentiles... « 
11, December 11. —The Apostolic COUNCI ........1.....cccccceeceeeernne “Acts 15 : 12-29 
12. December 18.—Review. 
13, December 2%5.—(Optional Lessons :) 
1, The Birth of Christ......................... 
2. Abstinence for the Sake of Other: 
. 









«+e Lake 2 : §-20 
Rom, 14: 12-23 





LESSON IIL, SUNDAY, OCTOBER 16, 1892. 
TitLE: PETER’S VISION. 


LESSON TEXT. 
(Acts 10 : 1-20. Memory verses: 1-4.) 
CQMMON VERSION. REVISED VERSION. 


1 There was a certain man in| 1 Now there was a certain man 
Cés-a-ré’a called Cor-néli-tis, a in Cesarea, Cornelius by name, 
centurion of the band called the a centurion of the band called 
]-tal‘ian band, 2 the Italian ‘band, a devout 

2 A devout man, and one that| man, and one that feared God 
feared God with all his house,| with all his house, who gave 
which gave much alms to the | much alms to the people, and 
people,and prayed to God always. | 3 prayed to God alway. Hesaw 

3 He saw in a vision evidently, | in a vision openly, as it were 

about the ninth hour of the day, about the ninth hour of the 
an angel of God coming in tohim, | day, an angel of God coming 
and saying unto him, Cor-né’li-ts. in unto him, and saying to him, 

4 And when he looked on him, | 4 Cornelius. And he, fastening 
he was afraid, and said, What is | his eyes upon him, and being 
it, Lord? And he said unto him, affrighted, said, What is it, 
Thy prayers and thine alms are Lord? And he said unto him, 
come up for a memorial betwee | Thy prayers and thine alms 
God. | are gone up for a memorial 

5 And nowsend men to Jép’pa, | 5 before God. And now send 
and call for one Si’mon, whose men to Joppa, and fetch one 
surname is Péter: Simon, who is surnamed Peter: 

6 He lodgeth with one Si/mon | 6 he lodgeth with one Simon a 
a tanner, whose house is by the | tanner, whose house is by the 
sea side: he shall tell thee what 7 seaside. And when the angel 
thou oughtest to do. that spake unto him was de- 

7 And when the angel ital parted, he called two of his 
spake unto Cor-né/li-is was de- | household-servants, and a de- 
parted, he called twoof his house: | vout soldier of them that 
hold servants, and a devout sol-| waited on him continually; 
dier of them that waited on him| 8 and having rehearsed all 
continually ; things unto them, he sent them 

8 And when he had declared all to Joppa. 
these things unto them, he sent} 9 Now on the morrow, as they 
them to Jép’pa. were en their journey, and 

9 { On the morrow,as they went | drew nigh unto the city, Peter 
on their journey, and drew nigh | went up upon the housetop to 
unto the city, Péter went up upon | pray, about the sixth hour: 
the housetop to pray about the | 10 and he became “hungry, and 
sixth hour ; desired to eat : but while they 

10 And he became very banery, | made ready, he fell into a 
and wonld have eaten : but while | 11 trance ; and he beholdeth the 
they made ready, he fell intoa| heaven opened, and a certain 
trance, vessel descending, as-it were a 

11 Andsaw heavenopened,and| great sheet, let down by four 
acertain vessel descending unto | 12 corners upon the earth: where- 
him, as it nad been a great sheet in were all manner of fourfoot- 
knit at the.four corners, and let! ed beasts and creeping things 
down to the earth : of the earth and fowls of the 

12 Wherein were all manner of | 13 heaven. And there came a 
fourfooted beasts of the earth,and voice to him, Rise, Peter; kill 
wild beasts, und creeping things, | 14 and eat. But Peter said, Not 
and fowis of the air. so, Lord; for I have never 

13 And there came & voice to eaten any thingthat iscommon 
him, Rise, Péter; kill, and eat. 115 and unclean. Anda voice came 

14 But Péter said, Not so, Lord; unto him again the second 
for I have never eaten any thing time, What God hath cleansed, 
that is common or unclean. make not thou common. And 

15 And the voice spake unto him this was done thrice: and 
again the second time, What God | _straightway the vessel was re- 

hath cleansed, that call not thou ceived up into heaven. 
common. |17 Now while Peter was much 

16 This was done thrice: and perplexed in himself what the 
the vessel was received up again | vision which he had seen 
into heaven. might mean, behold, the men 

17 Now while Péter doubted in that were sent by Cornelius, 
himself what this vision which having made inquiry for Si- 
he had seen should mean, behold,! mon’s house stood before the 
the men which were sent from | 18 gate, and called and asked 
Cor-né/li-ts had made inquiry for | whether Simon, which was sur- 
Si‘mon’s house, and stood before | named Peter, were lodging 
the gate, 19 there. And while Peter 

18 Andcalled,andasked wheth-| thought on the vision, the 
er Simon, which was surnamed Spirit said unto him, Behold, 
Peter, were lodged there. 20 three men seek thee. But 

i9 { While Péter thought on arise, and get thee down, and 
the vision, the Spir‘it said unto go with them, nothing doubt- 
him, Behold,three menseek thee.| ing: for I have sent them. 

20 Arise therefore, and get thee | 
down, and go with them, doubt- 
ing nothing: for I have sent them. | 


LESSON PLAN. 


Toric or THE QUARTER: Growth of the Chris:ian Church. 
Go.pex Text For THE QUARTER: So mightily grew the 
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Lesson Topic: Narrowness Turned to Breadth. 


1. Expectations Aroused, vs. 1-8. 
Lesson OuTLINE: { 2. Restrictions Removed, vs, 9-16. 
3. Blessing Assured, vs. 17-20. 


GoLDEN Text: Of a truth I perceive that God is norespecter 
of persons,—Acts 10 : 34. 


Dairy Home READINGs: 


M.—Acts 10: 1-20. Peter's vision. 
T.—Acts 10 : 21-29, Peter's response. 
W.—Acts 11:1-18, Peter's vindication. 
T.—Matt. 10: 1-23. Israel preferred. 
F.—Matt. 8: 5-13. A Gentile blessed. 
S$.—Matt. 15 : 21-28. A Gentile blessed. 
$.—Eph. 2: 1-22. The Gentiles received. 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 


I, EXPECTATIONS AROUSED, 

1. The Man; 

A certain man, ... Cornelius by name, a centurion (1). 

4 devout man, ...-whogave much alms, ... and benzos (Acts 10 : 2). 
A righteous man, ... and well reported of (Acts 10: 

Cornelius met him, and fell down at his feet (Acts ie: ”35), 

il. The Vision : 

He saw in avision...anangel... coming ...and saying (3). 
Cornelius... was warned of God by a holy angel (Acts 10 : 22). 

A man stood before me in bright apparel (Acts 10 : 30). 

He had seen the angel standing in his house (Acts 11 :13). 

il. The Commendation: 

Thy prayers and thine alms are gone up for a memorial (4). 
That also. . . shall be spoken of for a memorial of her (Matt. 26 : 13). 
Thine alms are had in remembrance . . . of God (Acts 10 : 31). 

God is not unrighteous to forget your work (Heb. 6 : 10). 

1V. The Command : 

Now send to Joppa, and fetch one Simon (5). 

Ye are my friends, if ye dothe things i Icommand (John 15: 14). 
But rise, and enter into the city (Acts 9: 

Send therefore to Joppa, and call unto Ah Simon (Acts 10 : 32). 

V, The Compliance : 

Having rehearsed all things unto them, he sent them (8). 


The men that were sent. . . stood before the gate (Acts 10 : 17). 
Cornelius... was warned of God... to send for thee (Acts 10 : 22). 
Forthwith therefore I sent to thee (Acts 10 : 33). 


II, RESTRICTIONS REMOVED. 
1. Praying to God : 
Peter went up wpon the housetop to pray (9). 
Pray to thy Father which is in secret (Matt. 6 : 6). 
I was in the city ot Joppa prayias (Acts 11: 5). 
If any of you lacketh wisdom, let him ask of God (Jas. 1 : 5), 
i. Taught by Vision: 
He fell into a trance ; 
(10, 11). 
The heavens were opened, and I saw visions eT (Ezek. 1 : 1). 
Lo, the heavens were opened unto him (Matt. 3 ; 16). 
Behold, I see the heavens opened (Acts 7 : 56). 


i. Faithful to the Law: 


Rise, Peter ; kili and eat. .. . Not so, Lord (13, 14). 


Thou shalt not eat any abominable thing (Deut. 14 : 38). 

Neither came there abominable flesh into my mouth (Ezek. 4 : 14). 

meaas common or unclean hath ever entered into my mouth (Acts 
11 : 8). 


IV. Enlarged by the Almighty: 


What God hath cleansed, inake not thou common (15) 


Not that which entereth into the mouth defileth (Matt. 15 : 11). 
God shewed that I should not call _ man common (Acts 10 : 28), 
I know ... that nothing is unclean of itself (Rom. 14 : 14) 


and he beholdeth the heaven opened 


III, BLESSING ASSURED. 


I. The Messengers Arrive: 
The men that were sent .. . stood before the gate (17). 


What is the cause wherefore ye are come? (Acts 10 : 21.) 
He called them in and lodged them (Acts 10 : 23). 
Forihwith three men s before the house (Acts 11 : 11). 


ll, The Spirit instructs : 
The Spirit said, ... Get thee down, and go with them (19, 20). 


The Holy Spirit shall teach you (Luke 12: 12). 
He shall guide you into all the truth (John 16 : 13). 
The Spirit bade me go with them, making no distinction (Acts 11 : 12). 


ii. The Sovereign Disclosed : 
I have sent them (20). 


Now send men to Joppa, and fetch one Simon (Acts 10 : 5). 

Who was I, that I could withstand God? (Acts 11 : 17 

God.made choice... 
(Acts 15 : 7). 


The host; (2) The guest; (3) The errand.—(1) The Gentile han 
(2) The heavenly messenger; (3) The gracious message. 

Verse 4—‘‘A memorial before God.’’ 
(2) Of what? (3) Before whom? (4) To what end? 

Verse 8.—‘‘ He sent them to Joppa.” 
Seeking for Simon; (3) Hoping for light. 

Verse 11.—‘* He beholdeth the heaven opened, and a certain vessel 
descending.”’ (1) The form of the vision; (2) The lesson of the vision. 

Verse 13.—“‘ Rise, Peter; kill and eat.” (1) A strange direction ; 
(2) A ceremonial seruple: (3) An authoritative command. 

Verse 15.—" What God hath cleansed, make not thou common.” 
(1) Disperaged of men: (2) Honored of God.—(1) Ceremonial restric- 
tiveness; (2) Spiritnal enlargement. 

Verse 17.—‘* While Peter was much perplexed,... behold, the 
men... stood before the gate.”” (1) Human perp basis (2) Provi- 
dential relief —(1) A prepared teacher; (2) A waitas a4 rtunity. 

Verse 20.—'*Go with them, nothing doubting: for I have sent 


them.’’ (1) Commandment; 2) Encouragement. 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 


THE GENTILES. 


All nations except the Jewish (Rom. 2:9; 3:9; 9 : 24), 
Known as heathen (Psa. 2:1; Gal. 3: 8). 

Known as the nations (Psa. 9 : 20 ; 22: 28; Isa. 9:1), 
Known as the uncircumci-ed (1 Sam. 14:6; Isa. 52: 1). 
Known as the uncircumcision (Rom. 2 : 26), 

Known as the Greek (Rom. 10 : 12). 

Known as strangers (Isa. 14 : 1 ; 60 : 10). 





word of God and prevailed.—Acts 19 : 20. 


Known as aliens (Eph. 2 : 12). 
Known as dogs (Matt, 15 : 26; Phil. 3 : 2). 


) 
that by my mouth the Gentiles should hear 


Verse 2.—“‘ A devout man, and one that feared God.”’ (1) A Gen- 
til» soldier; (2) A godly man: (4) An honored Christian. 
Verse 3.—‘‘ He saw... an angel of God coming in unto him.” (1) 


A memorial (1) In what? 


(1) Obedient to God; (2) 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


INTERVENING Events.—None are recorded. 
Piaces.—Cesarea, the chief Roman city in the province of 
Judea, often the residence of the procurator, and containing 
a garrison. It was built by Herod the Great. The vision of 
Peter took place on the house-top of the house of Simon the 
tanner, by the seaside. The distance between the two places 
was about thirty miles. 

Time.—Probably in A.D. 40. Of the time of y. year there is 
no hint. 

Prersons.—Cornelius, a centurion of the Italian cohort,— 
a Gentile, but a worshiper of the true God ; an angel; three 
messengers of Cornelius, one a devout soldier; the apostle 
Peter. 

IncrpENTS.—Cornelius, while at prayer in his house, has a 
vision. In his fright an angel bids him fear not, tells of the 
acceptance of his prayers and alms, and commands him to 
send to Joppa to bring Simon Peter, whose lodging is 
described. Cornelius sends two servants and a devout soldier, 
telling them what had occurred. On the next day, as they 
approached Joppa, about noon, Peter went on the house-top 
to pray. Becoming hungry, and waiting for his food, he fell 
into a trance. A vessel, like a great sheet, descends out of 
heaven, containing all kinds of animals, A voice bids him 
kill and eat. He objects, because of the unclean animals. 
He is told, “ What God hath cleansed, make not thou com- 
mon.” This is done three times. He is perplexed as to the 
meaning of the vision, but the explanation soon comes,— 
the three messengers are at the gate inquiring for him, 
The Spirit tells him that they are there, and bids him 
meet them and go with them, since they were sent by the 
Spirit. 

PARALLEL PassaGes.—Acts 10; 21, 22, 28-33; 11: 5-14. 
Three further accounts of the same occurrence. 


CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PRESIDENT TIMOTHY DWIGHT, 


Verses 1, 2.—Now there was a certain man in Ceesarea, Cor- 
nelius by name, a centurion of the band called the Italian band, 
a devout man, and one that feared God with all his house, who 
gave much alms to the people, and prayed to God alway: The 
scene of the narrative now changes to Cesarea, which was the 
place of residence of the Roman procurator, and was a city 
of much magnificence. It was about thirty miles from Joppa. 
At this place a body of soldiers from Italy was stationed, per- 
haps as connected with the fact of the official residence here 
of the Roman authorities. Cornelius was one of this body, 
having command of a part of the cohort. The description 
given of him indicates that he had turned away from heathen- 
ism, and had either become impressed with the Jewish faith 
so far as to offer worship to the one God, or possibly to be- 
come a proselyte of the gate. More probably he had not 
gone so far as to take the latter step, and certainly he had 
not yet been circumcised. He was in a state of preparation 
for the revelation of the truth which was soon to be made to 
him. His works answered to his religious sentiment. He 
did good to the people whose religion had commended itself 
to his mind, From what is said in verse 37 of this chapter, 
we are led to believe that he had heard of Jesus and his 
works already before this time. In his continual prayer to 
God we may believe that he asked to be led to a full appre- 
hension of the truth.—The people: That is, the Jews of the 
city. He gave much alms to the people among whom he 
was stationed, even as he prayed at their hours of prayer, and 
lived in the fear of the God whom they feared. 

Verses 3-6.—He saw in a vision openly, as it were about the 
ninth hour of the day, an angel of God coming in unto him, and 
saying to him, Cornelius. And he, fastening his eyes upon him, 
and being affrighted, said, What is it, Lord? And he said unto 
him, Thy prayers and thine alms are gone wp for a memorial be- 
fore God. And now send men to Joppa, and fetch one Simon, 
who is surnamed Peter: he lodgeth with one Simon a tanner, 
whose house is by the sea side: The appearance to Cornelius is 
described in such a way as to suggest the thought, to the 
reader, of an actual manifestation to the bodily eye. This is 
the indication both of the language itself which is used, and 
also of the contrast between the language here and that in 
the later verse where Peter’s vision is described. “The 
ninth hour,” according to the Jewish reckoning, was three 
o'clock in the afternoon, and was one of the stated hours of 
prayer. The two words “coming” and “saying” are both 
dependent, in the sentence as written, upon the expression 
“hesaw.” This is the form of statement characteristic of 
vivid narrative. The manifestation, however, was both to 
the eye and ear. He saw the angel coming and heard him 
saying, etc. There is nothing here to indicate that the vision 
was simply a mental one. The speaking of the name “Cor- 
nelius” on the part of the angel was for the purpose of arrest- 
ing the attention as to a solemn and important message, The 
divine manifestations to individuals in other cases in the 
Seriptures are accompanied by a similar word of authority 
and a similar summons to the fulfilment of some special duty 
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at the border of the woods, from early spring until far 
past midsummer. The song seems to me like a bright 
thread of silver running through thesunshine. He loves 
a thick little thorn-bush for a nesting-place, and often so 
conceals his grassy cradle that you must look sharply for 
it among the leaves and twigs, or it will escape your eye. 

One of the neatest and prettiest birds of the clover- 
field was the goldfinch, sometimes called the “ thistle- 
finch,” and sometimes the “wild canary.” You have 
seen him bounding through the air, rising and falling in 
graceful loops, and calling, ‘ Pe-chick, pe-chick-o-pee!” 
I have seen him fly in such a slow, lightsome way that 
he seemed to be rocking himself on the breeze. And 
then how handsome he is, with his bright yellow and 
black suit, and how jauntily he wears his tiny black 
cap! 

As a rule, the goldfinches prefer to build their nests 
in a small tree, often selecting the maples along the 
street. So I was much surprised to find a nest in this 
clover-field, where there were no trees at all. Isawa 
bird fly into a clump of blackberry bushes one day, and 
thought it a female indigo-bird. Going to the place, I 
found a nest, but it was woven very neatly, and had not 
only grass fibers worked into it, but also wool and thistle- 
down. A queer indigo-bird’s nest, I thought. The cup 
was ruffled and loose, and I thought it must be a deserted 
nest. So I carelessly thrust my hand intoit. Then I 
felt sure that it was an unfinished bird-cradle, and I 
determined to find out who its owners were. Two days 
later it was in the same condition. Had I driven the 
builders away by touching the inside of the nest? 

I waited a week or so before I went back to the clover- 
field, when a female goldfinch flew from the nest, and 
there were five dainty white eggs lying like pearls in the 
bottom of the cup. A goldfinch’s nest in the blackberry 
bushes! That was queer. On the same day I found 
another bush-sparrow’s nest in some bushes about three 
feet from the ground. In a week or so there were five 
babes in the goldfinch’s nest, and four in that of the bush- 
sparrow. I want you to keep both nests in mind. The 
young birds of both families were hatched on the 
same day. 

One evening, a few days later, just as it was growing 
dark, I stepped out into the clover-field. The mother 
goldfinch was hugging her nest very closely, and did not 
fly as I came near. Then I touched her lightly with my 
cane. Still she remained on the nest, Atlength I even 
laid my finger on her back. She uttered a queer, half- 
scolding cry, and leaped up to the rim of the nest, but 
did not fly. There she stood, turning her head and look- 
ing at me in a frightened way until I left. But when 
I stopped at the bush-sparrow’s nest, the mother flitted 
away before I came within reach. 

Now mark! On the 15th of August the young bush- 
sparrows had grown so much that, when I touched them 
with my finger, they flipped out of the nest like a flash 
of lightning. Itwasasurprisetomeindeed. Theinfant 
goldfinches were not more than half-feathered, and only 
cuddled close in the bottom of the nest when I touched 
them. They were not near ready to fly. This proves 
how much more rapidly young bush-sparrows grow than 
young goldfinches; yet the goldfinch, when grown, is a 
much higher and swifter flyer than the sparrow, and 
continues longer on the wing. 

On the same day I sat down in the clover, a few rods 
from the goldfinch’s nest, and watched the conduct of 
both old birds and young for an hour anda half. The 
sun beat upon me fiercely and the sweat broke from every 
pore, but I felt amply repaid for my patient waiting. 
During the first half-hour the parent birds ventured 
slyly to feed their children twice. Then I crept closer, 
and waited an hour, but the birds were too shy to bring 
their hungry nestlings a single bite of victuals. 

The little things were almost starved, and behaved 
very queerly. Atevery rustle of the leaves in the breeze 
they would spring up, crane out their necks, pry open 
their mouths as wide as they could, waddle from side to 
side, and chirp for-food. The chirping I could not hear 
until I went quiteclose. How hungry they were! They 
even seized one another by the bills or heads, and tried 
to gulp one another down. 

But they were not as ignorant of the ways of the world 
as you might suppose. When I lightly tapped thestems 
of the bushes with my cane, instead of leaping up and 
opening their mouths, they sank shyly into the bottom 
of the nest. That was something different from the quiet 
approach and loving call of their mama or papa, and 
something put them on their guard against danger. 

Perhaps it was the mother herself; for she would call 
every now and then from the woods, “ Ba-bie! ba—bie- 
bie-bie!” with the accent on the second syllable. Sey- 





eral times one of the youngsters awkwardly picked its 
wings. . 

On the 17th of August one of the nestlings was gone. 
I looked for it in the thicket, but it was nowhere to be 
found. None of the remaining birds were ready to fly. 
Two days later they were still in the nest, though they 
had grown very much since my last visit, so that one of 
them was almost crowded out. I could not resist lifting 
it from its downy cradle, just to see how pretty it was, 
and how it would act. It uttered a sharp cry of alarm, 
and sprang from my hand, but could only fly enough to 
carry itself in an oblique direction to the ground. The 
third time I caught it, it sat contentedly on the palm of 
my hand, and allowed me to stroke its back. 

All the nestlings had fine white down on their heads 
and backs, sticking out through and above their feathers. 
Cunning little things, they:would not open their mouths 
for me, but snuggled close in the nest; but when their 
mama came, by and by, with a morsel in her bill, they 
sprang up as if they were half-starved.. They looked 
very knowing out of their small, beady eyes. 

On the morning of the 22d of August all the young 
finches had left the nest, and were perched in the bushes 
near by. They could fly quite well, yet not so well that 
I could not catch one of them and hold him in my hand 
a few moments, to admire his dainty toilet and pretty 
dark eyes. Thus the goldfinches left the nest seven days 
after the little bush-sparrows, which were hatched at the 
same time! Isn’t that curious? 

Springfield, O.. 


WAYS OF WORKING. 


VARIETY IN ORDERS OF SERVICE. 


In the Walnut Street Presbyterian Sunday-school of 


Philadelphia (Mr. Samuel B. Huey, superintendent), 
variety is secured in the order of Sunday-school exer- 
cises by means of a dozen different forms,—the same 
order being never used twice in succession. 
these forms have been prepared for the main school, 
some for the intermediate department which meets in a 
separate room, The following is.a specimen of the pro- 
grams used in the main school : 


ORDER OF SERVICE. 
(Main school.) 
2.30. First tap of bell. Preparation. 
books. Entries in class-books. 
2.40. Second tap of bell. Silent prayer, followed by the 
Lord’s Prayer in concert or chanted, 
(The school will rise.) 


Selection of library 


Superintendent : 


The heavens declare the glory of God; and the firmament 
sheweth his handywork. 


School : 


Day unto day uttereth speech, and night unto night sheweth 
knowledge. 


Superintendent : 

There is no speech nor language where their voice is not 
heard. 

School : . 

Their line is gone out through all the earth, and their words 
to the end of the world. In them hath he set a tabernacle for 
the sun, 

Superintendent : 

Which is as a bridegroom coming out of his chamber, and 
rejoiceth as a strong man to run a race. 
School : 

His going forth is from the end of the heaven, and his circuit 
unto the ends of it: and there is nothing hid from the heat 
thereof. 

Superintendent : 

The law of the Lord is perfect, converting the soul : the testi- 
mony of the Lord is sure, making wise the simple. 
School : 

The statutes of the Lord are right, rejoicing the heart: the 
commandment of the Lord is pure, enlightening the eyes, 
Superintendent : 

The fear of the Lord is clean, enduring for ever: the judge- 
ments of the Lord are true and righteous altogether. 

School : 

More to be desired are they than gold, yea, than much fine 
gold; sweeter also than honey and the honeycomb. 
Superintendent : 

Moreover, by them is thy servant warned; and in keeping of 
them there is great reward. 

School : 

Who can understand his errors? cleanse thou me from secret 

faults, 
Superintendent : 
Keep back thy servant also from presumptuous sins; let 


Some of 


them not have dominion over me: then shall I be upright, ang 
I shall be innocent from the great transgression, 
School : 

Let the words of my mouth, and the meditation of my heart, 
be acceptable in thy sight, O Lord, my strength, and my Re. 
deemer. 

Singing: 

Come, let us all unite to sing, 
God is love; 
Let heaven and earth their praises bring, 
God is love; 
Let every soul from sin awake, 
Each in his heart sweet music make, 
And sing with us for Jesus’ sake, 
For God is love. 


Reading Scripture lesson of the day. 

Prayer. 

Singing selected hymn. 

Announcements, 

Study of the lesson. (A warning bell will be sounded five . 
minutes before the close of the lesson study.) 

Singing selected hymn (standing). 

Report of secretary. 

Questions and remarks from the desk. 

Distribution of books and papers. 

Closing service (schgol will rise) : 

Superintendent : 

God be merciful unto us, and bless us; and cause his face to 
shine upon us, . 

School: 

That thy way may be known upon earth, thy saving health 
among all nations, 
Superintendent : 

Let the people praise thee, O God; let all the people praise 
thee. 
School :. 

Oh, let the nations be glad, and sing for joy: for thou shalt 
judge the people righteously, and govern the nations upon 
earth, 

Superintendent : 

Let the people praise thee, O God ; let all the people praise 
thee. 
School : 

Then shall the earth yield her increase; and God, even our 
own God, shall bless us. 
Superintendent : 

God shall bless us; and all the ends of the earth shall fear 
him, 

Singing : 

Forth to the fight, ye ransomed! 
Mighty in God’s own might; 

Stemming the tide of battle, 
Routing the hosts of night. 


Lift ye the blood-red banner, 
Wield ye the Spirit’s sword, 
Raise ye the Christian’s war-cry,— 
“ The cross of Christ the Lord!” 
Amen, 
Benediction, or closing prayer. 


In the intermediate school, this is the exercise for the 
third Sunday of the month: - 


ORDER OF SERVICE. 
; ' (Intermediate school.) 

First bell.-Attention; silence. 

Second bell.—The school will rise, and recite together the 
following verses from Psalm 95 : 

O dome, let us sing unto the Lord: let us make a joyful 
noise to the rock of our salvation. 

Let us come before his presence with thanksgiving, and make 
a joyful noise unto him with psalms. 

For the Lord is a great God, and a great King above all 
gods, 

In his hands are the deep places of the earth : the strength of 
the hills is his also. 

The sea is his, and he made it: and his hand formed the dry 
land, 

O come, let us worship and bow down: let us kneel before 
the Lord our Maker. 

For he is our God ; and we are the people of his pasture and 
the sheep of his hand. 

Hyma.—School still standing. 

The Ten Commandments.—Recited by the school in concert 
while‘seated. 

Hymn.—The school will rise at the tap of the bell, and 
remain standing during the prayer. 

Prayer.—Concluding with the Lord’s Prayer in concert. 

Catechism. p 

Hymn.—The school will rise at the tap of the bell. 

Reading of the lesson.—School being seated. 

Lesson study in the classes.—(Twenty-five minutes.) 

Hymn.—The school rising at the tap of the bell. 

Review from the desk. 

Secretary’s report and notices. 

Distribution of books and papers. 

Hymn.—The school rising at the tap of the bell, and remain- 
ing standing for the prayer. 

Closing prayer. 

Dismissal by classes, 

















LESSON HELPS. 





LESSON CALENDAR. 
[Fourth Quarter, 1892.] 

















1. October 2.—Saul of Tarsus Converted Acts 9 : 1-20 
2, October 9.—Dorcas Raised te Life Acts 9 : 32-43 
3. October 16.—Peter’s Vision Acts 10 : 1-20 
4. October 23,—Peter at Cesarea. Acts 10 : 3048 
5. October 30.—The Gospel Preached at Antioch.................. Acts 11 : 19-30 
6. November 6.—Peter Delivered from Prison...................0+ Acts 12; 1-17 
7. November 13,—The First Christian Missionaries............... Acts 13 : 1-13 
8, November 20.—Paul’s First Missionary Sermon.............. Acts 13 : 26-43 
9, Nov. 27.—The A postles Turning to the Gentiles...... Acts 13 : 44to 14:7 
10, December 4.—Work Among the Gentiles Acts 14 ; 8-22 
11. December 11.—The Apostolic Councill.............csssesseeeee Acts 15 : 12-29 
12. December 18.—Review. 
13. December 25.—(Optional Lessons :) 
1, The Birth Of Christ...............c00ssssscesscrscsssseseressees sosseees Msc 2 3 $20 
2. Abstinence for the Sake of Others......................00000 Rom, 14: 12-23 
7. 








LESSON III., SUNDAY, 
TitLte: PETER’S VISION. 


LESSON 


(Acts 10 : 1-20. Memory verses: 1-4.) 


CQMMON VERSION. 


1 There was a certain man in 
Cés-a-r’a called Cor-né@li-tis, a 
centurion of the band called the 
I-tal’‘ian band, 

2 A devout man, and one that 
feared God with all his house, 
which gave much alms to the | 
people,and prayed to God always. | 

3 He saw in a vision evidently, 
about the ninth hour of the day, 
an angelof God coming in tohim, 
and saying unto him, Cor-né‘li-tis. 

4 And when he looked on him, 
he was afraid, and said, What is 
it, Lord? And he said unto him, 
Thy prayers and thine alms are | 
come up for a memorial before 
God. 

5 And nowsend men to Jop’pa, 
and call for one Si’mon, whose 
surname is Péter: | 

6 He lodgeth with one Si’mon | 
a tanner, whose house is by the | 
sea side: he shall tell thee what | 
thou oughtest to do. 

7 And when the angel which 
spake unto Cor-né‘li-is was de- 
parted, he called two of his house- 
hold servants, and a devout sol- 
dier of them that waited on him 
continually ; 

8 And when he had declared all 
these things unto them, he sent 
them to Jép’pa. 

9 § On the morrow,as they went 
on their journey, and drew nigh | 
unto the city, Péter went up upon | 
the housetop to pray about the | 
sixth hour: | 

10 And he became very hungry, | 
and wonld have eaten : but while | 
they made ready, he fell into a} 
trance, 

11 And saw heaven opened,and 
acertain vessel descending unto 
him, as it had been a great sheet 
knit at the.four corners, and let 
down to the earth : 

12 Wherein were all manner of 
fourfooted beasts of the earth,and 
wild beasts, and creeping things, 
and fowls of the air. 

13 And there came a voice to 
him, Rise, Péter; kill, and eat. 

14 But Péter said, Not so, Lord; 
for I have never eaten any thing 
that is common or unclean. 

15 And the voice spake unto him 
again the second time, What God 
hath cleansed, that call not thou 
common. 

16 This was done thrice: and 
the vessel was received up again 
into heaven. 

17 Now while Péter doubted in 
himself what this vision which 
he had seen should mean, behold, | 
the men which were sent from 
Cor-né/li-ts had made inquiry for | 
Si’mon’s house, and stood before | 
the gate, } 

18 And called,and asked whetb- 
er Simon, which was surnamed 
Péter, were lodged there. 

19 ¢ While Péter thought on | 











the vision, the Spirit said unto | 
him, Behold,three men seek thee. | 

20 Arise therefore, and get thee | 
down, and go with them, doubt- 


ing nothing: forI have sent them. | 


Gotpex Text ror THE Qu 
word of God and prevailed.—A 


LESSON PLAN. 
Toric or THE QUARTER: Growth of the Chris:ian Church. 


OCTOBER 16, 1892. 


TEXT. 


REVISED VERSION. 


1 Now there was a certain man 
in Cesarea, Cornelius by name, 

a centurion of the band called 
2 the Italian !band, a devout 
man, and one that feared God 
with all his house, who gave 
much alms to the people, and 
prayed to God alway. Hesaw 
in a vision openly, as it were 
about the ninth hour of the 
day, an angel of God coming 
in unto him, and saying to him, 
Cornelius. And he, fastening 
his eyes upon him, and being 
affrighted, said, What is it, 
Lord? And he said unto him, 
Thy prayers and thine alms 
are gone up for a memorial 
before God. And now send 
men to Joppa, and fetch one 
Simon, who is surnamed Peter: 
6 he lodgeth with one Simon a 

tanner, whose house is by the 

7 sea side. And when the angel 
that spake unto him was de- 
parted, he called two of his 
household-servants, and a de- 
vout soldier of them that 
waited on him continually; 

8 and having rehearsed all 
things unto them, he sent them 
to Joppa. 

9 Now on the morrow, as they 
were on their journey, and 
drew nigh unto the city, Peter 
went up upon the housetop to 
pray, about the sixth hour: 

10 and he became hungry, and 
desired to eat: but while they 
made ready, he fell into a 

11 trance; and he beholdeth the 
heaven opened, and a certain 
vessel descending, as-it were a 
great sheet, let down by four 

12 corners upon the earth: where- 
in were all manner of fourfoot- 
ed beasts and creeping things 
of the earth and fowls of the 

13 heaven. And there came a 
voice to him, Rise, Peter; kill 

14 and eat. But Peter said, Not 
so, Lord; for I have never 
eaten any thingthat iscommon 

15 and unclean. Anda voice came 
unto him again the second 
time, What God hath cleansed, 
make not thou common. And 
this was done thrice: and 
straightway the vessel was re- 
ceived up into heaven. 

Now while Peter was much 
perplexed in himself what the 
vision which he had seen 
might mean, behold, the men 
that were sent by Cornelius, 
having made inquiry for Si- 
mon’s house stood before the 
18 gate, and called and asked 

whether Simon, which was sur- 
named Peter, were lodging 
19 there. And while Peter 
thought on the vision, the 
Spirit said unto him, Behold, 
20 three men seek thee. But 
arise, and get thee down, and 
go with them, nothing doubt- 
ing: for I have sent them. 
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ARTER: So mightily grew the 


Lesson Topic: Narrowness Turned to Breadth. 


1. Expectations Aroused, vs. 1-8. 

2. Restrictions Removed, vs. 9-!6. 

3. Blessing Assured, vs. 17-20. 

GoLpEN Text: Of a truth I perceive that God is no respecter 
of persons.—Acts 10 : 34. 


Lesson OUTLINE: { 


Datry Home REApDINGs: 


M.—Acts 10; 1-20. Peter’s vision. 
T.—Acts 10 : 21-29, Peter's response. 
W.—Acts 11: 1-18, Peter's vindication. 
T.—Matt, 10 : 1-23, Israel preferred. 
F.—Matt. 8 : 5-13. A Gentile blessed. 
$.—Matt. 15 : 21-28. A Gentile blessed. 
$.—Eph. 2: 1-22. The Gentiles received. 





LESSON ANALYSIS. : 
I, EXPECTATIONS AROUSED, 
|. The Man: 
A certain man, ... Cornelius by name, a centurion (1). 


A devout man, ...-whogave much alms, . . . and prayed (Acts 10: 2). 
A righteous man, ... and well reported of (Acts 10 : 22). 
Cornelius met him, and fell down at his feet (Acts 10 : 25), 
il. The Vision : 
He saw ina vision... anangel... coming ...and saying (3). 
Cornelius... was warned of God by a holy angel (Acts 10 : 22). 
A man stood before me in bright apparel (Acts 10 : 30). 
He had seen the angel standing in his house (Acts 11 : 13). 
il. The Commendation: 
Thy prayers and thine alms are gone up for a memorial (4). 
That also. . . shall be spoken of for a memorial of her (Matt. 26 : 13). 
Thine alms are had in remembrance. . . of God (Acts 10 : 31). 
God is not unrighteous to forget your work (Heb. 6 : 10). 
IV. The Command : 
Now send to Joppa, and fetch one Simon (5). 
Ye are my friends, if ye dothe things which I command (John 15: 14). 
But rise, and enter into the city (Acts 9 : 6). 
Send therefore to Joppa, and call unto thee Simon (Acts 10 : 32). 
V, The Compliance: 
Having rehearsed all things unto them, he sent them (8). 


The men that were sent. . . stood before the gate (Acts 10 : 17). 
Cornelius... was warned of God... to send for thee (Acts 10 : 22). 
Forthwith therefore I sent to thee (Acts 10 : 33), 


Il, 
1. Praying to God : 


Peter went up wpon the housetop to pray (9). 


Pray to thy Father which is in secret (Matt. 6 : 6). 
I was in the city of Joppa praying (Acts 11 : 5). 
If any of you lacketh wisdom, let him ask of God (Jas, 1 : 5). 


. Taught by Vision : 

He fell into a trance; and he beholdeth the heaven opened 
(10, 11). 
The heavens were opened, and I saw visions of God (Ezek. 1 : 1). 
Lo, the heavens were opened unto him (Matt. 3 ; 16). 
Behold, I see the heavens opened (Acts 7 : 56). 
il. Faithful to the Law: 

Rise, Peter ; kili and eat. .. . Not so, Lord (13, 14). 


Thou shalt not eat any abominable thing (Deut. 14 : 3). 

Neither came there abominable flesh into my mouth (Ezek. 4 : 14). 

ter 4 common or unclean hath ever entered into my mouth (Acts 
11 : 8). 


IV. Enlarged by the Almighty: 
What God hath cleansed, fnake not thou common (15). 


Not that which entereth into the mouth defileth (Matt. 15 : 11). 
God shewed that I should not call —_ man common (Acts 10 : 28). 
I know ... that nothing is unclean of itself (Rom. 14 : 14), 


RESTRICTIONS REMOVED, 


III, BLESSING 

I. The Messengers Arrive: 

The men that were sent , . . stood before the gate (17). 
What is the cause wherefore ye are come? (Acts 10 : 21.) 
He called them in and lodged them (Acts 10 : 23). 
Forthwith three men s' before the house (Acts 11 : 11). 
ll. The Spirit instructs : 

The Spirit said, ... Get thee down, and go with them (19, 20). 


The Holy Spirit shall teach you (Luke 12: 12). 
He shall guide you into all the truth (John 16 : 13). 
The Spirit bade me go with them, making no distinction (Acts 11 : 12). 


Il. The Sovereign Disclosed : 
I have sent them (20). 


Now send men to Joppa, and fetch one Simon (Acts 10 : 5). 

Who was I, that I could withstand God? (Acts 11 : 17.) 

TY choice... that by my mouth the Gentiles should hear 
(Acts 15 : 7). 


ASSURED, 





Verse 2.—“‘ A devout man, and one that feared God.” (1) A Gen- 
til+ soldier; (2) A godly man; (4) An honored Christian. 

Verse 3.—‘‘ He saw... an angel of God coming in unto him.” (1) 
The host; (2) The guest; (3) The errand.—(1) The Gentile worshiper ; 
(2) The heavenly messenger; (3) The gracious me e. 

Verse 4—‘‘ A memorial before God.’’ A memorial (1) In what? 
(2) Of what? (3) Before whom? (4) To what end? 

Verse 8.—‘ He sent them to Joppa.’’ (1) Obedient to God; (2) 
Seeking for Simon; (3) Hoping for light. 

Verse 11.—‘‘ He beholdeth the heaven opened, and a certain vessel 
descending.’’ (1) The form of the vision; (2) The besson of the vision. 

Verse 13.—*“ Rise, Peter; kill and eat.” (1) A strange direction ; 
(2) A ceremonial seruple: (3) An authoritative command. 

Verse 15.— What God hath cleansed, make not thou common,” 
(1) Disparaged of men: (2) Honored of God.—(1) Ceremonial restric- 
tiveness; (2) Spiritual enlargement. 

Verse 17.—‘* While Peter was much perplexed,... behold, the 
men... stood before the gate.” (1) Human perplexity ; (2) Provi- 
dential relief.—(1) A prepared teacher: (2) A waiting opportunity. 
Verse 20.—Go with them, nothing doubting: for have sent 
them,’’ (1) Commandment; (2) Encouragement. 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 


THE GENTILES. 


All nations except the Jewish (Rom. 2:9; 3:9; 9 : 24). 
Known as heathen (Psa. 2:1; Gal. 3: 8). 

Known as the nations (Psa. 9:20; 22: 28; Isa. 9 : 1), 
Known as the uncircumci~ed (1 Sam. 14: 6; Isa. 52: 1). 
Known as the uncircumcision (Rom. 2 : 26). 

Known as the Greek (Rom. 10 : 12). 

Known as strangers (Isa. 14:1; 60 : 10). 

Known as aliens (Eph. 2 : 12). 





cts 19 : 20. 


Known as dogs (Matt, 15 : 26; Phil. 3; 2). 


LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


INTERVENING Events.—None are recorded. 
Piaces.—Cesarea, the chief Roman city in the province of 
Judea, often the residence of the procurator, and containing 
a garrison, It was built by Herod the Great. The vision of 
Peter took place on the house-top of the house of Simon the 
tanner, by the seaside. The distance between the two places 
was about thirty miles. , 
Trme.—Probably in A.D. 40. Of the time of year there is 
no hint. 

Perrsons.—Cornelius, a centurion of the Italian cohort,— 
a Gentile, but a worshiper of the true God ; an angel; three 
messengers of Cornelius, one a devout soldier; the apostle 
Peter. 

IncrDENTS.—Cornelius, while at prayer in his house, has a 
vision. In his fright an angel bids him fear not, tells of the 
acceptance of his prayers and alms, and commands him to 
send to Joppa to bring Simon Peter, whose lodging is 
described. Cornelius sends two servants and a devout soldier, 
telling them what had occurred. On the next day, as they 
approached Joppa, about noon, Peter went on the house-top 
to pray. Becoming hungry, and waiting for his food, he fell 
into a trance. A vessel, like a great sheet, descends out of 
heaven, containing all kinds of animals. A voice bids him 
kill and eat. He objects, because of the unclean animals. 
He is told, ‘‘ What God hath cleansed, make not thou com- 
mon.” This is done three times. He is perplexed as to the 
meaning of the vision, but the explanation soon comes,— 
the three messengers are at the gate inquiring for him. 
The Spirit tells him that they are there, and bids him 
meet them and go with them, since they were sent by the 
Spirit. ; 

PARALLEL PassaGEs,—Acts 10: 21, 22, 28-33; 11: 
Three further accounts of the same occurrence. 


§- 
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CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PRESIDENT TIMOTHY DWIGHT, 


Verses 1, 2.—Now there was a certain man in Cesarea, Cor- 
nelius by name, a centurion of the band called the Italian band, 
a devout man, and one that feared God with all his house, who 
gave much alms to the people, and prayed to God alway: The 
scene of the narrative now changes to Cesarea, which was the 
place of residence of the Roman procurator, and was a city 
of much magnificence. It was about thirty miles from Joppa. 
At this place a body of soldiers from Italy was stationed, per- 
haps as connected with the fact of the official residence here 
of the Roman authorities. Cornelius was one of this body, 
having command of a part of the cohort. The description 
given of him indicates that he had turned away from heathen- 
ism, and had either become impressed with the Jewish faith 
so far as to offer worship to the one God, or possibly to be- 
come a proselyte of the gate. More probably he had not 
gone so far as to take the latter step, and certainly he had 
not yet been circumcised. He was in a state of preparation 
for the revelation of the truth which was soon to be made to 
him. His works answered to his religious sentiment. He 
did good to the people whose religion had commended itself 
to his mind. From what is said in verse 37 of this chapter, 
we are led to believe that he had heard of Jesus and his 
works already before this time. In his continual prayer to 
God we may believe that he asked to be led to a full appre- 
hension of the truth.—The people: That is, the Jews of the 
city. He gave much alms to the people among whom he 
was stationed, even as he prayed at their hours of prayer, and 
lived in the fear of the God whom they feared. 

Verses 3-6.—He saw in a vision openly, as it were about the 
ninth hour of the day, an angel of God coming in unto him, and 
saying to him, Cornelius. And he, fastening his eyes upon him, 
and being affrighted, said, What is it, Lord? And he said unto 
him, Thy prayers and thine alms are gone wp for a memorial be- 
fore God. And now send men to Joppa, and fetch one Simon, 
who ie surnamed Peter: he lodgeth with one Simon a tanner, 
whose house is by the sea side: The appearance to Cornelius is 
described in such a way as to suggest the thought, to the 
reader, of an actual manifestation to the bodily eye. This is 
the indication both of the language itself which is used, and 
also of the contrast between the language here and that in 
the later verse where Peter’s vision is described. “The 
ninth hour,” according to the Jewish reckoning, was three 
o'clock in the afternoon, and was one of the stated hours of 
prayer. The two words “coming” and “saying” are both 
dependent, in the sentence as written, upon the expression 
“hesaw.” This is the form of statement characteristic of 
vivid narrative. The manifestation, however, was both to 
the eye and ear. He saw the angel coming and heard him 
saying, etc. There is nothing here to indicate that the vision 
was simply a mental one. The speaking of the name “Cor- 
nelius” on the part of the angel was for the purpose of arrest- 
ing the attention as to a solemn and important message, The 
divine manifestations to individuals in other cases in the 





Scriptures are accompanied by a similar word of authority 
and a similar summons to the fulfilment of some special duty 
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or work. The effect upon Cornelius corresponded with the 
solemnity of the angel’s address. He gazed intently upon 
him, and became filled with fear; yet, as listening for a word 
of command, he said, “ What is it, Lord, that thou wouldest 
say unto me or wouldest have me do?” The answer was one 
of encouragement and promise.— for a memorial : That is, what 
thou hast done has been acceptable to God, and has been 
remembered by him, and now the time for the full answer to 
thy prayers hascome. The answer shall be brought to thee 
by the man of whom I now tell thee, and for whom I now bid 
thee send messengers, that they may bring him into thy pres- 
ence, The words which the Authorized Version has at the 
end of verse 6, “ he shall tell thee what thou oughtest to do,” 
are omitted by the best authorities. They were inserted here, 
as we may believe, from Acts 11:14. As the verse stands, 
apart from these words, the angel leaves Cornelius to wait 
for whatever may result from Peter’s coming, without giving 
him any definite assurance. He gives asuggestion of promise, 
but makes no distinct revelation of what will occur, 

Verses 7, 8.-—And when the angel that spake unto him was de- 
parted, he called two of his household servants, and a devout soldier 
of them that waited on him continually ; and having rehearsed all 
things wnto them, he sent them to Joppa: The religions devout- 
ness of the centurion had extended itself, as the second verse 
states, to all his house. The servants of the household, as 
well as the immediate circle of the family, had been affected, 
as we may believe, and the same influence had gone forth to 
the soldiers who came into the centurion’s presence most fre- 
quently. The three men whom he sent to call Peter were 
thus, it may be supposed, all of them men of a kindred spirit 
to his own, and men who, when the story of the vision was 
told them in detail, would be deeply impressed by it, and so 
prepared truly to fulfil their mission. 

Verses 9-12,—Now on the morrow, as they were on their jour- 
ney, and drew nigh unto the city, Peter went up upon the house- 
top to pray, about the sizth hour: and he became hungry, and 
desired to eat: but while they made ready, he fill into a trance ; 
and he beholdeth the heaven opened, and a certain vessel descend- 
ing, as it were a great sheet, let down by four corners upon the 
earth: wherein were all manner of fourfooted beasts and creeping 
things of the earth and fowls of the heaven: As Joppa was thirty 
miles from Cesarea, the messengers would naturally not arrive 
at the end of their journey until the next day afier the one 
on which theystarted. The vision which Peter had was given 
to him when they were almost at the journey’s end. He was 
still under the influence of the first impression when their 
arrival at the house was announced. Peter went for his 
prayer at the noon hour, to the top of the house, The roof 
of the house is here indicated, which was flat, or nearly so, 
and was a place of retirement adapted for prayer. The roofs 
were often surrounded by a protecting balustrade or parapet, 
three feet, or a little more, in height, and thus the person 
engaged in prayer would not be seen from the street below. 
The mention of the hunger which Peter felt is, doubtless, 
made as suggesting the fitness of the vision to the present 
condition of the man. The hour for the midday meal was 
at hand, and he was waiting for it with a desire that his 
hunger might be satisfied. The vision comes while he is 
waiting.—He fell into a trance: Literally, “An ecstasy came 
upon him.” Peter was not asleep, or in a dreaming state, 
but was in a trance. He was, while awake, carried out of 
himself, as it were, and brought into a condition where the 
mind could perceive what could not be apprehended by the 
senses, or by the powers of the mind when in their ordinary 
state, — Let down by four corners upon the earth: That is, let down 
as if by ropes attached to the four corners, or with the four 
corners themselves attached to the opening made in the 
heaven. It is not certain which of these two explanations 
should be adopted. Some leading writers have held that 
there is a suggestion, in connection with the four corners, of 
the four quarters of the globe,—north, east, south, and west, 
—and thus of the universality of the kingdom of God. This, 
however, must be regarded as doubtful. The suggestion that 
then of all nations can be admitted to the kingdom is evi- 
dently the suggestion of the whole vision, 

Verses 13-16.—And there came a voice to him, Rise, Peter ; 
kill and eat, But Peter said, Not 30, Lord; for I have never 
eaten anything that is common and unclean, And a voice came 
unto him again the second time, What God hath cleansed, make 
not thou common. And this was done thrices and straightway 
the vessel was received up into heaven: Peter may have been 
kneeling or reclining as the vision moved, as it were, before 
his mind. If so, the word “rise” may have its best explana- 
tion. It may, however, be a word simply calling him to the 
action that follows, thus being as if a part of that action. 
‘The word which the voice uttered seems to have called him 
to eat freely of all that the vessel contained, or at least to eat 
without regard to the fact that a part of what it contained 
was ceremonially unclean. No more impressive mode of 
teaching the lesson that was intended could have been chosen, 
it would seem, than this which involved the distinctions of 
clean and unclean so thoroughly pervading the Jewish re- 
ligious system.— What God hath cdeansed ; That is, What, by 
this symbolic act, by which the clean and unclean alike had 


been freely offered for Peter's partaking, God had declared 
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to be cleansed. The repetition of the scene three times was to 
the end of securing the deepest impression. 

Verses 17-20.—Now while Peter was much perplexed in him- 
self what the vision which he had seen might mean, behold, the men 
that were sent by Cornelius, having made inquiry for Simon's 
house, stood before the gate, and called and asked whether Simon, 
which was surnamed Peter, were lodging there. And while Peter 
thought on the vision, the Spirit said unto him, Behold, three men 
seek thee. But arise, and get thee down, and go with them, noth- 
ing doubting: for I have sent them: The seventeenth verse 
seems to indicate the state of mind of Peter as the vision 
passed from him and he came to himself again. He was 
perplexed and in doubt. While he continued to think upon 
it in connection with his doubt and questioning, the Spirit 
gave him the divine command. Thus we have the explana- 
tion of verse 19 as related to verse 17.—The gate: That is, 
the door opening into the court or house. The men called to 
some one within the gate, and put their question to him. It 
was just as, or just before, the men appeared at the gate, as 
we muy believe, that the word of the Spirit came to Peter.— 
But arise: That is, Do not hesitate or question, but arise at 
once, and go with them.—T have sent them: The vision given 
to Cornelius, and the result of it, were the work of the divine 
Spirit, who was to open the truth to the Gentiles, 

Yale University. 


THE LESSON STORY. 
BY CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, D.D., LL.D. 


About thirty miles north of Joppa, and a little over fifty 
miles north-west of Jerusalem, lay the famous port of Cesarea, 
built by Herod the Great, and named after the emperor 
Augustus, or, rather, in honor of him. It was the Roman 
capital of the sub-province of Judea, and the residence of thg 
procurators, or, as we should call them, lieutenant-governors, 
who held office under the viceroy of the great province of 
Syria, or, as we might say, governor-general. 

Till Herod’s day there had been no fitting port to receive 
the fleets coming from the west, or south, to Palestine, now 
a part of the world-wide empire of Rome; but the energy 
and ability of the Jewish king had, in twelve years, created 
a splendid city, with a double harbor, where there had been 
only a useless ledge of rock, washed by the waves. Broad 
quays, fine bazaars for trade, noble public buildings, commo- 
dious streets, lofty barracks for sailors, and a palace for the 
procurator when he afterwards appeared; -a huge open-air 
theater on the hills north of the city, and a circus a thousand 
feet long in its ellipse, on the east of the town, the whole 
adorned with many statues and lavish ornamentation,— 
showed what despotic power could do in the hands of a 
strong intellect and restless vigor of character. 

The population, as was to be expected, was very mixed; 
half of it being Jewish, and the other half made up of Greeks, 
Syrians, Phoenicians, and a motley gathering from all parts 
of the Roman and Eastern world. It had also a garrison of 
considerable size, of which, when St. Peter was at Joppa on 
the death of Dorcas, a cohort known as the “ Italian,” and 
numbering, apparently, about six handred men, formed a 
part. Most of the troops in Palestine were local levies, just 
as, in India, native troops form the bulk of the imperial 
forces; but this cohort seems to have consisted of Italians, 
perhaps to form a more imposing body-guard to the procurator, 

The officers of such a regiment would naturally be, in keep- 
ing with its standing, men of substance and family. Among 
them was one Cornelius, a member, that is, of the aristocratic 
“gens Cornelia,” a-noble and distinguished family of Rome. 
Like many others in that age, he had become dissatisfied with 
heathenism, and attracted by the doctrine held among the 
Jews, that there was only one God; but he had not joined 
the Mosaic faith by circumcision, confining his adherence to 
it, to worshiping Jehovah instead of idols. It is curious to 
notice that all the centurions in the New Testament are men 
of a religious cast of mind. The centurion of Capernaum is 
commended by our Lord as having faith so great that it stood 
without equal “even in Israel” (Matt. 8:10; Luke 7: 9); 
the centurion who stood by the cross, instead of joining in 
the mocking and coarseness of the priests and the rabble, said 
of Christ as he hung, just dead, “Truly this man was the 
Son of God” (Mark 15 : 39); and the centurion Julius, who 
had charge of Paul on his voyage to Rome, “treated him 
kindly, and gave him leave to go unto his friends and refresh 
himself” (Acts 27: 3). So true is it that, in every country 
and, it may be added, in every social position, there are, in 
all ages, men who, amidst the deepest spiritual darkness 
around them, fear God and work righteousness, and are 
accepted in their doing so by him. 

To Cornelius, at Cesarea, was now to be granted the great 
honor of being the first heathen admitted into the Christian 
Church; for all who had hitherto joined it were, at least, 
proselytes to the old faith. It is beautiful to read the char- 
acteristics of one who, in the quarters of a Roman garrison, 
won favor by his spirit and godly life. He was ‘a devout 
man,” we are told, “and one that feared God with all his 
house, who gave much alms to the people, and prayed to God 





alway,”—traits which needed little theology, but yet were 
mighty with heaven. 

Whether or not he had heard of the new religion of the 
Christians we are not told; but so it happened that one day, 
very probably when he was at prayer, “‘ he saw in a vision 
openly ”—that is, plainly, before his inner sight—an angel of 
God coming in to his private chamber to him about the ninth 
hour,—that is, the hour of evening prayer among the Jews,— 
and fancied he heard the appearance address him by name. 
Fastening his eyes on the mysterious speaker, and naturally 
alarmed at a visit from a higher world, Cornelius had only 
power to gasp out, “ What is it, Lord?” ‘Thy prayers and 
thine alms are gone up for a memorial before God,” answered 
the angel. “And now send men to Joppa, and fetch one 
Simon, who is surnamed Peter: he lodgeth with one Simon 
a tanner, whose house is by the sea side.” 

This was, in effect, a promise that God would answer his 
prayers and reward his charity; and implies that Cornelius 
had been asking more light on spiritual things, which was to 
be granted by the disclosure to him, through Peter, of the 
faith of Christ. St. Philip the evangelist lived in Cesarea; 
had Cornelius heard of Christianity through him? (Acts 
21:8.) His good deeds were to God the evidence of sin- 
cerity in his worship; and as the worthy man had hitherto 
known only the Jewish idea of the Messiah, he should be 
blessed by the disclosure of the true Messiah of God, Jesus 
Christ. As in India, at this day, tanneries were not allowed 
among the Jews inside a town, a space of fifty cubits’ distance 
from the walls being imposed on “ corpses, graves, and tan- 
neries.’ Nearness to the sea was, moreover, an advantage 
for the easy removal of offensive waste. 

Calling two of the soldiers serving ia his household, the 
centurion ordered them, as soon as the vision had disap- 
peared, to go to Joppa and bring Peter, joining with them a 
third soldier, his body-servant, who, as he knew, was of his 
own feelings in religious matters. Thirty miles are more 
than one day’s journey in the East, so that the three had to 
sleep by the way ; but the next day, before they actually got 
to the town, Peter, having gone up to the quiet of the flat 
roof to pray, about noon, a set time of devotion with pious 
Jews, suddenly felt himself hungry, and fell into a trance, or 
“ecstasy ;”’ that is, according to the Greek word, “ was beside 
or out of himself,” or so raised above his ordinary condition 
that his senses were suspended,—he having, perhaps, like 
many Jews, fasted religiously for a lengthened time. He 
had asked that food should be prepared, but before it was 
ready this exaltation of the faculties came on him. 

Presently it seemed as if a great sheet, filled with “all 
manner of fourfooted beasts and creeping things of the 
earth and fowls of the heaven,” clean and unclean, were be- 
ing let down to him from heaven, by cords from the four 
corners, and that with it there went out a voice, saying, 
“Rise, Peter; kill and eat.” To astrict Jew like him this 
was a monstrous thought. ‘“ Not so, Lord,” murmured back 
the faithful soul; “for I have never eaten any thing that 
iscommon and unclean.” But the voice returned a second 
and a third time, with the words, “ What God hath cleansed, 
make not thou common.” And then the sheet was drawn up 
to heaven again. 

It was clear that, if fit for heaven, it was fit for earth. 
What could the whole mean? He was not, however, left 
long in doubt. The true solution was quite beyond his own 
discovery ; for as a Jew he never dreamed of any application 
of the vision to any other race. But, while musing on the 
wonder, the men sent by Cornelius, having found out the 
tanner’s house, stood at the gate of the courtyard, and asked 
if Peter lived there. Meanwhile an inner impulse told him 
that three men were seeking him, and that he was to go with 
them ; for they had’ been sent by God, who, indeed, had now 
spoken in his soul. Going down to the men, therefore, he 
told them he was Peter, whom they wanted,—what was their 
errand? A repetition of the vision of Cornelius followed, 
with full detail ; the soldiers being duly welcomed to rest for 
the night, and Peter delightedly agreeing to go with them in 
the morning. 

It is hard for us to understand the fanatical narrowness of 
the bigoted Jew, who could not conceive God as more than 
the head of his own little nation, and indifferent toward the 
whole world beside. It never entered his mind that a Gen- 
tile had any place in the divine regards, and as to their 
being accepted by the Almighty without first becoming Jews, 
—the very thought was blasphemy. In the Epistles, the 
amazement which filled the mind even of St. Paul at a 
Gentile being put on the same footing, before heaven, as 
a Jew, continually breaks out. It was only, he tells us, by a 
special revelation that it was brought home to him “that 
the Gentiles are fellow-heirs and fellow-members of the 
body, and fellow-partakers of the promise in Christ Jesus, 
through the gospel ; their being so having been a mystery, 
which in other generations was not made known unto the 
sons of men” (Eph. 3: 3-6). Passages in the different 
Epistles, embodying the same amazement, may be readily 
multiplied from the references of ordinary Bibles, the re- 
peated introduction of the subject showing how wonderful, to 
an age of hateful spiritual pride, that was which it now 
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to us so strange to regard as any but a first truth 
beyond thought of question. 
Old Park, Bournemouth, England. 





BREAKING DOWN THE MIDDLE WALL 
OF PARTITION. 


BY ALEXANDER McLAREN, D:D. 


The church was at first only a Jewish sect in appearance; 
but the great stride is now to be taken which carries it over 
the border into the Gentile world, and begins its universal 
aspect. If we consider the magnitude of the change, and the 
difficulties of training and prejudice which it had to en- 
counter in the church itself, we shall not wonder at the 
abundance of supernatural occurrences which attended it. 
Without some such impulse, it is difficult to conceive of its 
having been accomplished. 

In this lesson we see the supernatural preparation on both 
sides. God, as it were, lays his right hand on Cornelius, and 
his left on Peter, and impels them towards each other. 
Philip had already preached to the Ethiopian, and probably 
the anonymous brethren in Acts 11; 20 had already spoken 
the word to the pure Greeks at Antioch ; but the importance 
of Peter’s action here lies in his apostolic character and in 
the official recognition of Gentile Christians to which it gave 
occasion. His entrance into Cornelius’s house ended the 
Jewish phase of the Church. The epoch was worthy of 
divine intervention, and the step needed divine warrant. 
Therefore the abundance of miracle at this point is not 
superfluous. 

1. We have the vision which guided the seeker to the 
light. Cesarea, as the seat of government, was the focus of 
Gentilism, and that the gospel should effect a lodgment there 
was significant. Still more so was the person whom it first 
won,—an Officer of the Roman army, the very emblem of 
worldly power, loathed by every true Jew. A centurion was 
not an officer of high rank, but Cornelius’s name suggests the 
possibility of his connection with a famous Roman family, 
and the name of the “ band” or “ cohort,” of which his troop 
was part, suggests that it was raised in Italy, and therefore 
probably officered by Romans. His residence in Judea had 
touched his spirit with some knowledge of, and reverence for, 
the Jehovah whom this strange people worshiped. He was 
one of a class numerous in these times of religious unrest, 
who had been more or less affected by the pure monotheism of 
the Jew. 

It is remarkable that the centurions in the New Testament 
are all more or less favorably inclined towards Christ and 
Christianity, and the fact has been laid hold of to throw 
doubt on the narratives; but it is very natural that simi- 
larity of position and training should have produced a type 
of character; and that three or four examples of it should 
have come in contact with Jesus and his apostles makes no 
violent demands on probability, while there was ffo occasion 
to mention others who were not like-minded. Quartered for 
considerable periods in the country, and brought into close 
contact with its religion, and profoundly skeptical of their 
own, as all but the lowest minds then were, Cornelius and his 
brother in arms and spirit whose faith drew wondering praise 
from Jesus, are bright examples of the possibility of earnest 
religious life being nourished amid grave disadvantages, and 
preach a lesson, often neglected, that we should be slow to 
form unfavorable opinions of classes of men, or to decide that 
those of such and such a profession, or in such and such cir- 
cumstances, must be of such and such a character. 

It would have seemed that the last place to look for the 
first Gentile Christian would have been in the barracks at 
Cesarea; and yet there God’s angel went for him, and found 
him. It has often been discussed whether Cornelius was a 
“proselyte” or not. It matters very little. He was drawn 
to the Jews’ religion, had adopted their hours of prayer, 
reverenced their God, had therefore cast off idolatry, gave 
alms to the people as acknowledgment that their God was 
his God, and cultivated habitual devotion, which he had dif- 
fused among his household, both of slaves and soldiers. It is 
a beautiful picture of a soul feeling after a deeper knowledge 
of God, as a plant turns its half-opened flowers to the sun. 

Such seekers do not grope in vain. It is not only “unto the 
seed of Jacob” that God has never said, “Seek ye me in 
vain.” Our lesson has a message of hope to all such souls, 
and sheds precious light on dark problems in regard to the 
relation of such souls in heathen lands to the light and love 
of God. The vision- appeared to Cornelius in the manner 
corresponding to his spiritual susceptibility, and it came at 
the hour of prayer. God’s angels ever draw near to hearts 
opened by desire to receive them. Not in visible form, but 

in reality, “ bright-harnessed angels stand ” all around the 


the immediate recovery and quick question which his courage 





and military promptitade helped him to. “What is it, 
Lord?” does not speak of terror, but of readiness to take or- 
ders and obey. “ Lord” seems to be but a title of reverence 
here. 

In the angel’s answer, the order in which prayers and alms 
are named is the reverse of that in verse 2. Luke speaks as 
a man, beginning with the visible manifestation, and passing 
thence to the inward devotion which animated the external 
beneficence. The angel speaks as God sees, beginning with 
the inward, and descending to the outward. The strong 
“anthropomorphism” of the representation that man’s 
prayer and alms keep God in mind of him needs no vindica- 
tion and little explanation. It substitutes the mental state 
which in us originates certain acts for the acts themselves. 
God’s “ remembrance” is in Scripture frequently used to ex- 
press his loving deeds, which show that their recipient is not 
forgotten of him. 

But the all-important truth in the words is that prayers 
and alms (coming from a devout heart) of a man who had 
never heard of Jesus Christ were acceptable to God. Cor- 
nelius needed Jesus none the less, and the recompense made 
to him was the knowledge of the Saviour. The belief that 
in many a heathen heart such yearning after a dimly known 


God, does not in the least conflict with the truth that “there 
is nene other name given among men, whereby we must be 
saved,” but it sheds a bright and most welcome light of hope 
into that awful darkness. Christ is the only Saviour, but it 
is not for us to say how far off from the channel in which it 
flaws the water of life may percolate and feed the roots of 
distant trees, Cornelius’s religion was not a substitute for 
Christ, but was the occasion of his being led to Christ, and 
finding full, conscious salvation there. God leads seeking 
souls by his own wonderful ways; and we may leave all such in 
his hand, assured that no heart ever hungered after righteous- 
ness and was not fed. 

The instruction to send for Peter tested willingness to be 
taught by an unknown Jew, and his belief in the divine 
origin of the vision. The direction given by which to find 
this teacher was not promising. A lodger in a tan-yard by 
the seaside was certainly not a man of position or wealth, 
But military discipline helped religious reverence ; and with- 
out delay, as soon as the angel “ was departed” (an expres- 
sion which gives the outward reality of the appearance 
strongly), Cornelius’s confidential servants, sympathizers with 
him in his religion, were told all the story, and before night- 
fall were on their march to Joppa. Swift obedience to what- 
ever God points out as our path towards light, even if it seem 
somewhat humbling, will always mark our conduct if we 
really long for the light, and believe that he is pointing 
our way. 

2. The vision which guided the light-bearer to the seeker. 
All through the night the messengers marched along the 
maritime plain in which both Cesarea and Joppa lay, 
much discussing, no doubt, their strange errand, and wonder- 
ing what they would find. The preparation of. Peter, which 
was as needful as that of Cornelius, was so timed as to be com- 
pleted just as the messengers stood at the tanner’s door. 

The first point to note in regard to it is its scene. It is of 
subordinate importance, but it can scarcely have been entirely 
unmeaning that the flashing waters of the Mediterranean, 
blazing in midday sunshine, stretched before Peter’s eyes as 
he sat on the house-top “‘by the seaside.” His thoughts may 
have traveled across the sea, and he may have wondered what 
lay beyond the horizon, and whether there were. men there 
to whom Christ’s commission extended. “The isles” of 
which prophecy had told that they should “ wait for his 
law” were away out in the mysterious distance. Some 
expansion of spirit towards regions beyond may have accom- 
panied his gaze. At all events, it was by the shore of the 
great highway of nations and of truth that the vision which 
revealed that all men were “cleansed” filled the eye and 
heart of the apostle, and told him that, in his calling as 
“fisher of men,” a wider field than the land-locked sea of 
Galilee was his. 

We may also note the connection of the form of the vision 
with his circumstances. His hunger determined its shape. 
The natural bodily sensations colored his state of mind even 
in trance, and afforded the point of contact for God’s mes- 
sage. It does not follow that the vision was only the conse- 
quence of his hunger, as has been suggested by critics who 
wish to get rid of the supernatural. But the form which it 
took teaches us how mercifully God is wont to mold his com- 
munications according to our needs, and how wisely he shapes 
them, so as to find entrance through even the lower wants. 
The commonest bodily needs may become avenues for his 
truth, if our prayer accompanies our hunger. 

The significance of the vision is plain to us, though Peter 





chamber where prayer is made. Our hours of supplication 
are God’s hours of comnmnication. 

The vision to Cornelius is not to be whittled down to 
& mental impression. It was an objective, :upernataral 
appearance,—whether to sense or soul matters little. The 


was “much perplexed” about it. In the light of the event, 
we understand that the great sheet let down from heaven by 
| four corners, and containing all manner of creatures, is the 
symbol of universal humanity (to use modern language). The 


God has stretched itself towards light, and been accepted of |. 


millions of men. Peter would perceive no more in the com-: 
mand to “kill and eat” than the abrogation of Mosaic re- 
strictions. Meditation was needful to disclose the full ex- 
tent of “what God hath cleansed.” The old nature of Peter 
was not so completely changed but that a flash of it breaks 
out still, The same self-confidence which. had led him to 
“rebuke” Jesus, and to say “ This shall not be unto thee,” 
speaks in his unhesitating and irreverent “ Not so, Lord.” 
The naive reason he gives for not obeying—namely, his 
never having done as he was now bid to do—is charmingly 
illogical and human. God tells him to do a new thing, and 
his reason for not doing it is that it is new. Use and wont 
are set up by us all against the fresh disclosures of God’s will. 
The command to kill and eat was not repeated. It was but 
the introduction to the truth which was repeated thrice, the 
same number of times as Peter had denied his Master and 
had received his charge to feed his sheep. 

That great truth has manifold applications, but its direct 
purpose as regards Peter is to teach that all restrictions which 
differenced Jew from Gentile are abolished. ‘“ Cleansing” 
does not here apply to moral purifying, but to the admission of 
all mankind to the same standing as the Jew. Therefore the 
gospel is to be preached to all men, and the Jewish Christian 
has no pre-eminence. 

Peter’s perplexity as to the meaning of the vision is very 
intelligible. It was not so plain as to carry its own interpre- 
tation, but, like most other of God’s teachings, was explained 
by circumstances. What was next done made the best com- 
mentary on what had just been beheld. While patient re- 
flection is necessary to do due honor to God’s teachings and 
to discover their bearing on events, it is generally true that 
events unfold their significance as meditation alone never 
can. Life is the best commentator on God’s word. The 
three men down at the door poured light on the vision on 
the house-top. But the explanation was not left to circum- 
stances. The Spirit directed Peter to go with the messengers, 
and thus taught him the meaning of the enigmatical words 
which he had heard from heaven. 

It is to be remembered that the apostle had no need of 
fresh illumination as to the world-wide preaching of the gos- 
pel. Christ’s commission to “the uttermost parts of the 
earth ” ever rung in his ears, as we may be sure. But what 
he did need was the lesson that the Gentiles could come into 
the church without going through the gate of Judaism. If 
all peculiar sanctity was gone from the Jew, and all men 
shared in the “ cleansing,” there was no need for keeping up 
any of the old restrictions, or insisting on Gentiles being 
received into the Israelitish community as a stage towards 
Christianity. 5 

Tt took Peter and the others years to digest the lesson given 
on the house-top, but he began to put it in practice that day. 
How little he knew the sweep of the truth then declared to 
him! How little we have learned it yet! All exclusiveness 
which looks down on classes or races, all monkish asceticism 
which taboos natural appetites and tastes, all morbid scrupu- 
losity which shuts out from religious men large fields of life, 
all Pharisaism which says “ The temple of the Lord are we,” 
are smitten to dust by the great words, which gather all men 
into the same ample, impartial divihe love, and, in another 
aspect, give Christian culture and life the charter of freest 
use of all God’s fair world, and place the distinction between 
clean and unclean in the spirit of the user rather than in the 
thing used. “Unto the pure all things are pure: but unto 
them that are defiled . . . is nothing pure.” 

Manchester, England. 


TEACHING POINTS. 
BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D. 


THE GREAT MISSIONARY LESSON. 


Sending Peter to Cesarea was not by any means the first of 
our Lord’s seeking the Gentiles. He sought them from the 
first, wrote the Book of Job among them, had the priest Mel- 
chizedek, went to the coasts of Tyre and Sidon, to Samaria, 
sent Philip, called Paul, ete. But it was necessary to send 
one of the chief of the apostles. He would end all discussion 
and division on the subject. 

The life of the noble captain, prayerful, devout, almsgiving, 
ordering his house for God even before fully instructed, would 
shame the life of many a Christian to-day. 

Even the angel sent from God defers to human agency, 
It was a man, not an angel, Cornelius needed. He is in Joppg. 
Send. 

Note the providential progress. Cornelius’s vision, three 
o'clock in the afternoon. The messengers sent for Peter, 
thirty miles away, immediately. Peter praying at noon the 
next day. The soldiers arrive just at the close of Peter's 
instruction, 

The question of bringing the Gentiles into the kingdom of 
God was too difficult for any human solution, It needed an 
outbreak from the skies, 








One cannot but feel, at the house of Simon the tanner, 


story gives most graphically the fixed gaze of terror which | four corners correspond to the four points of the compass,— | that there the salvation of the Gentile world was made pos- 
Cornelius fastened on the angel, and very characteristically ' north, south, east, and west,—the contents to the swarming! sible. The sheet now hangs over every Christian, rebuking 
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all exclusiveness, breaking down all caste. We were once 
the outcasts, the despised, were so unclean that it was con- 
tamination to eat with us. This should not be reversed and 
visited on the Jews. 

Successive Peters are divinely taught in all the difficulties 
of all the ages. Luther heard the divine voice as really on 
the Santa Scala as Peter did on the house-top. 


University Park, Colo. 


ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


Cornelius, ...a centurion, ... a devout man, and one that 
feared God with all his house,...and prayed to God alway 
(vs.1,2). Does it seem strange that this should be the record 
of a Roman soldier? There is something in the soldier life 
that tends to the developing of a noble character, and this is 
illustrated in the Bible story. It was a centurion of whom 
Jesus said, “ Verily I say unto you, I have not found so great 
faith, no, not in Israel.” It was a centurion who, at the cruci- 
fixion, when he saw what was done, “ glorified God,” saying, 
“Truly this was the Son of God.” It was a centurion who 
took an interest in the case of Paul the prisoner in Jerusa- 
lem, and brought Paul’s nephew to the chief captain with a 
word of recommendation to the chief captain, in order to 
save Paul's life. It was another centurion who interposed 
for the protection of Paul’s life at the time of the shipwreck 
at Melita. And here it is a centurion who is brought into 
the Christian fold as a prominent illustration of God’s love 
of the Gentiles. In every instance where the character of a 
centurion is noted in the New Testament story, he is shown 
as a devout man of worth. And the soldier life is made an 
illustration of the Christian life of trust and service, War 
is terrible; but, war existing, the man who is in submission 
to authority as a soldier gains more from it, in his personal 
character, than the inactive civilian. 

He saw... an angel of God coming in unto him... . And he, 
... being affrighted, said, What is it, Lord? (vs. 3,4.) Manya 
good man is affrighted when a messenger of God comes to 
him. It is not that he does not understand that the mes- 
senger comes from God ; but it is that he is not on such terms 
of loving intimacy with God that he welcomes every word 
from God, in whatever way it comes. Well is it if, even in 
his fears, the believer is ready to ask of the messenger of God, 
“What isit, Lord?” But it would be better to have that 
full and complete love for God which casts out all fear; and 
to be affrighted, if at all, only when an emissary of Satan 
comes, even though as an angel of light. 

Thy prayers and thine alms are gone up for a memorial before 
God. Itis not that prayers and alms have any merit in 
themselves, and are to be rewarded by God; but it is that 
they are noted and remembered by God, and that sooner or 
Jater we shall find how tenderly he has borne in mind the 
loving spirit which has prompted them. We may have for- 
gotten what we have done out of love for God, or what we 
have said to him in love; but he has not forgotten any loving 
word or deed of ours. And when his acknowledgment of our 
love is made, we shall realize at last how good it has been to 
love him, and to be loved by him. 

He called . . . a devout soldier of them that waited on him con- 
tinually (v.7). A man who loves God wants those who are 
near him to love God; and his associates and companions 
and servants will be God-loving men, if he can have his 
choice in the matter. And if a man has love for God in his 
heart, he ought to give such evidence of it in his spirit and 
acts and words that his companions and servants shall realize 
it, and shall long to be like him so far. Whether a lover of 
God seems a hero, or not, to his valet, he ought to seem a 
lover of God to his valet and everybody else. 

He became hungry, and desired to eat: but while they made 
ready, he fell into a trance ; and he beholdeth the heaven opened, 
and a certain vessel descending (vs. 10,11). God’s messages to 
us are adapted to our peculiar state and needs for the hour. 
Our state and needs for the hour fit us to receive God’s pecu- 
liar messages to us. 
hungry, that God sent to him in a vision an answer to his 
prayer, and a supply of food to meet his hunger. Peter was 
readier to take in the lesson of that vision because of his 
prayerfulness and his hunger. If we are praying, if we are 
hungry, if we are sick, if we are sorrowing, if we are full of 
joy, God has a special message to us that is adapted to just 
our present state and need. Look for the lesson he has for 
you now! 

What God hath cleansed, make not thou common (v.15). God’s 
standard of right and of purity and of sacredness ought to be 
our standard; but it is not always so. We have our own 
ideas, or we accept the conventional ideas of the community 
about us, as to persons and customs and relationships; but 
those ideas do not always conform to God’s teachings concern- 
ing the things we classify. There are occupations which we 
look down upon, but to which God gives his approval. There 
aresentiments which God honors, but which we are inclined to 
deem unworthy of high respect. There is nothing common, or 
common-place, which God has made sacred—in human life. 


It was while Peter was praying, and was | 


Peter was much perplexed in himse'f what the'vision which he 
had seen might mean. ... Peter thought on the vision (vs. 17-19). 
Peter was an inspired apostle. In his inspiration he knew 
enough to know that he didn’t know everything. And when 
he didn’t understand a thing he set himself at thinking over 
it, so that he might somehow come at its meaning. Even if 
we are not inspired as Peter was, we might have enough of 
heavenly wisdom to perceive our human limitations, and to 
think over the things we do not understand. 

The Spirit said unto him, Behold, three men seek thee. But 
arise, and get thee down, and go with them, nothing doubting : for 
I have sent them (vs. 19, 20). God loves to teach those who 
want to learn his will. When he finds a child of his lacking 
wisdom, and seeking it, he gives to him liberally ; and, if need 
be, he sends a messenger to guide him. One of the surest 
ways of getting true knowledge is to have a sense of need of 
it, and to look to God for its giving. 

Philadelphia. 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY A. F. SCHAUFFLER, D.D. 


To rightly understand this lesson the teacher must realize 
that at the time of which it speaks there was a high wall of 
partition between Jew and Gentile, and that the Jew thought 
it wrong to break down that wall. Peter thought, up to that 
day, that it would be a sin for him to go in and eat with any 
but Jews. The basis of this law was of divine origin, just as 
much as that of any of the Ten Commandments. As yet the 
disciples had none of them realized that in Christ Jesus there 
was neither Jew nor Gentile; for all were to be one in him. 
To bring Peter to realize that God wanted him to go to the 
hou-e of a man like Cornelius required a double miracle, and 
of this miracle our lesson tells us, In bringing out this most 
interesting story, let the teacher dwell on the minute knowl- 
edge which it shows God possesses of the surroundings of 
every man. He knew how to so direct Cornelius that no mis- 
take could be made, Note the details: (1) Send to Joppa, 
(2) and fetch Simon, (3) whose other name is Peter; (4) he 
is in the house of Simon, (5) who is a tanner, (6) and he 
dwells by the seaside. The same minuteness of knowledge 
is shown in the case of Saul of Tarsus, to whom God sends 
Ananias, to open his eyes. All this is but proof that God 
knows the name, place, circumstances, and occupation of each 
one of the millions of his creatures. This the One Hundred 
and Thirty-ninth Psalm sets forth in great detail, saying that 
neither darkness nor light can hide from the all-seeing eye 
of Him with whom we have to do. 

The vision of Peter was so granted and so timed that it 
fitted in with that which God vouchsafed to Cornelius. 
Neither one of these visions alone would have been sufficient 
to secure the desired result. God graciously gave a vision to 
the Jew and to the Gentile as well; and when they came to 
compare them, they found proof of the divine hand in both. 
So Peter went ahead and did that which under other circum- 
stances he.would not have dared todo. Thus the door was 
opened to the Gentile world, as the prophets had said that it 
one day would be. 

Now call attention to the way in which this lesson fulfilled 
the prophecies spoken long before. Seven hundred years 
before Jesus was born, Isaiah had prophesied as follows: 
“T the Lord have called thee in righteousness, and will hold 
thine hand, and will keep thee, and give thee for a covenant 
of the people, for a light of the Gentiles” (Isa, 42 : 6). 
Then, too, when Mary brought the child to present him at 


salvation, which thou hast prepared before the face of all 
people; a light to lighten the Gentiles, and the glory of thy 
people Israel” (Luke 2: 30-32). At last that set time had 
come, and the middle wall of partition was cast down, so that 
between Jew and Gentile there might no longer be any sepa- 
ration. In this great work, Peter was God’s chosen agent. 
Another prophecy was at this time partly fulfilled. You 
| remember that at one time Jesus said to Peter, “I will give 
| unto thee the. keys of the kingdom of heaven.” To Peter 
was given the privilege of opening the door of the kingdom at 





had admitted in three years. No other person up to that 


we know, no one has ever done so from that day to this. 
That was the beginning of the fulfilment of the word of the 
Master. And now we see a second, and even more striking, 


whole Gentile world. 
Another striking point in this lesson, and a very practical 





and probably better, than that apostle. 


the news of salvation. 


the temple, aged Simeon said: “ Mine eyes have seen thy. 


the day of Pentecost to more people than the Master himself 


time had ever preached so powerful a sermon, and, so far as 


fulfilment of that saying. To Peter, and to none other of the 
apostles, was given the privilege of opening the door to the 


one, is to be found in the fact that the angel of the Lord who 
spoke to Cornelius could perfectly well have told him what 
to do, without sending for Peter. He knew it all as well, | 
Yet he told him to | 
“send for Peter.” This seems to be God’s way in spreading | 
God acted in this same way in the 

case of Philipand theeunuch. This privilege of telling others 





—— ae 
gets ahead of us in telling a bit of good tidings. Alas that 

in this matter, in which angels would be glad to be employed, 

we should be so slack! The best news that the world eye, 

heard is in our hands, and we hold our peace. Unlike the 

four lepers at the gate of Samaria are we. They said, “‘T\,j, 

day is a day of good tidings, and we hold our peace. We dy 

not well.” Sothey told all that they knew, and, as a result, the 

city was saved. If you and I would only imitate the example 
of these men, many more would by this time have heard the 
glad tidings of salvation. The fact is that many act as though 
the gospel were the saddest of news, and keep it as much to 
themselves as though it would harm, instead of helping, their 
fellow-men. 

One more lesson may well be touched upon. It is this, 
that in Christ Jesus all men are brethren. Sin is a great 
separator. It has divided between man and man from the 
beginning. But in Christ Jesus there is no longer any wall 
possible, if men act according to the spirit of him whom they 
call Master. The glad day is surely coming when all this 
sectional strife will give way to the larger spirit of Jesus, 
and all men will acknowledge that they are brethren. To 
help bring on that day, and break down walls and walls, is 
your business and mine ; and, until we do this, we are acting 
in the spirit of the Evil One, and not in that of our divine 
Lord. 

New York City. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


Tn what city did Dorcas live? Which of the apostles was 
sent for when she was dead? At whose house did Peter stay 
in Joppa many days? 

Cesarea.—Thirty miles north of Joppa, on the same shore 
of the great sea, was a city named for Cesar, the Roman em- 
peror. It had many fine buildings and schools, and was a 
splendid city, built by Herod the Great a few years before 
Jesus was born, In the time when Peter stayed at Joppa, 
after Dorcas had been made alive again, he was sent for to go 
to Cesarea. Three men came .to Joppa inquiring the way to 
the house of Simon the tanner, who lived by the seashore. 
They found the honse, stood by the gate, and called out to 
know if Simon, called Peter, stayed there. Peter was won- 
dering what it could mean, when in some way the Spirit bade 
him arise and go with them. They found Peter on the 
house-top, where he had gone to pray; for in that country 
people often went up on the flat roof of their house to rest 
and think and pray, sometimes to sleep at night right under 
the stars. 

Peter’s Vision.—As Peter prayed he had a strange vision; 
he saw heaven opened and something coming down before 
him. It seemed like a wide sheet, and as if unseen hands 
held each corner of it, not letting it fall, but low enough for 
him to see within. In the sheet were all sorts of living crea- 
tures, four-footed animals and creeping things. A voice said 
to him, * Rise, Peter; kill and eat.” Peter answered at once, 
“Not so, Lord; for I have never eaten anything that is com- 
mon or unclean.” The Jews had many rules about their 
food,—what could be eaten, and what should never be used as 
food. Peter meant by his answer that he had never tasted 
anything which a pious Jew might not eat; but the voice 
spoke again, “ What God hath cleansed, that call not thou com- 
mon.” Three times this was all done, to show Peter that the 
sight was real,and not adream. Peter-wondered why it was 
show him, and while he wondered the three men at the gate 
were calling him. 

Cornelius.—Why did the three men from Cesarea come for 
Peter? It was a part of God’s plan, a lesson to teach Peter 
of the work he had for Peter to do. God had sent a vision 
to a man in Cesarea the day before he sent the vision to Peter. 
The man was a Gentile, and the Jews called all Gentiles un- 
clean ; he was a Roman officer named Cornelius, a centurion 
or captain of a hundred soldiers. His company was called 
the Italian band, because they were men from Italy,—Romans, 
probably, like their master. We are told four good things 
about Cornelius. 1. Cornelius “‘ was a devout man ;” devout 
means devoted, pious; he was devoted to God and to doing 
good. 2. Cornelius “feared God with all his house,”—not 
any of the gods of the heathen, but the true God,—and he 
taught his family, his servants, and his soldiers to fear him 
too. One of these soldiers waited on him, was with him all 
the time, saw how he lived every day and always, and that 
soldier was called devout; he was one of the three who went 
to Joppa for Peter. 3. Cornelius “gave much alms to the 
people.” Soldiers generally were hard masters, and took all 
they could get from the people; but Cornelius was kind and 
| generous to all, and gave to the poor and needy, whether Jew 
or Gentile. He did not do the praying for the poor, and 
expect some one else to do the giving; he did both with a 
sincere, kind heart. 4. Cornelius “ prayed to God alway ;” 
he not only observed the hours of prayer and worship, but he 
loved to pray at any time, anywhere, to speak to God whom 





of the glad tidings God gives to us. We all like to tell good | he loved, and whose will he wanted to know. 


news, and sometimes are not a little vexed if some one else 


Cornelius’s Vision.—The day before Peter’s vision in Jopps, 
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Cornelius, in Cesarea, was praying at the hour of Arayer, 
when he saw an angel in shining garments coming in to him. 
And he said, “Cornelius!” The angel had some blessed 
words to say to him: “Thy prayer is heard, and thine alms 
are had inremembrance in the sight of God.” The angel told 
him to send to Joppa, to the house of a man named Simon, a 
tanner, Whose house was by the sea, and bring a man named 
Simon Peter. What did the angel say Peter would do for 
him? He said, “ He shall speak unto thee words, whereby 
thou shalt be saved, thou and all thy house.” How ready 
and kind God is to help all those who truly look to him! 
Cornelius was a man of prayer, but he needed to know more 
of Jesus asa Saviour. Peter could tell him; and God so 
Joved the praying soldier that he sent one of his own bright 
angels to tell him what he could do to learn how to be saved, 
—and not only himself, but all his house. 

Obedient Servants.—Like a faithful servant, as God’s angels 
are, the angel came, delivered his message, then disappeared. 
Cornelius obeyed. He called two servants and the trusted, 
devout soldier, and told them of his vision, of the words of 
the angel, where they should go, whom to find and bring 
back with them. ‘How wisely it wasall planned! Each did 
their part; the angel, Cornelius, the three messengers, were 
all true, faithful, obedient. The company started at once to 
go on their journey of thirty miles. We are not told how 
they traveled, but journeys were often made at night. They 
reached Cesarea at noon the next day. Whatachain of 
prayer and service! And he who watches every step hears 
and accepts prayers as sweet offerings given to him ; for he 
was watching and guiding all the way from the devout Roman 
officer’s post in Cesarea to the house-top where the apostle 
prayed, miles away. 

Peter Wondering.—Peter wondered at the vision,—the sight 
of things unclean that he had been bidden to eat; he won- 
dered at the call that he should go to the home of a Gentile, 
—a Roman officer, He was led by the Holy Spirit; for 
Jesus kept to him the promise he made to his disciples, that 
the Holy Spirit should be their teacher and guide. 

Louisville, Ky. 


BLACKBOARD HINTS. 


INCOMPLETE RIGHTEOUSNESS. 


DID 
CORNELIUS, 
PRAYING, 
FEARING, 
GIVING, | 


NEED CHRIST? 


“NO OTHER NAME.” 


DO 
7. 


? 
? 
? 


FIRST LESSONS IN CHRISTIANITY. | 


IN PETER’S | IN SOME PEOPLE’S, | 
SIGHT. SIGHT. 
—_——_— | _—_ 
JEWS. | RICH. | 
GENTILES. POOR, 


IX GOD’S SIGHT 


| NO DIFFERENCE. 


“God is no respecter of persons,” 





HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


“ There are angels hovering round.” 

* Ye gospel heraids, go proclaim.” 
“Tell me the old, old story.” 
“Remember me, my Saviour God.” 
“We have heard the joyful sound.” 

** Sinners Jesus will receive.” 

“ Souls of men, why will ye scatter?” 
“On that bright and golden morning.” 








ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 
BY H, B. TRISTRAM, D.D., LL. D., F. B.S. 


“Oxe Smon a TanneR”—Peter was lodging in the 
house of Simon the tanner. A house is still shown which 
claims to have been Simon’s. It is just within the walls at 
the south extremity of the city, and close to the sea. In the 
courtyard there is a deep well, such as would be necessary for 
the business of a tanner. But, by the Jewish tradition, this 
occupation was held to be ceremonially unclean, and no tan- 
ner could associate with others until he had purified himself 
by ceremonial ablution after his day’s work. The Mishna 
directs that no tannery should be nearer than fifty cubits to 


tended farther t6\ the south, it is very possible that the site 

is the true.one, and that the city walls were extended so as 

to include this house, in the times of the crusaders. 

“PETER WENT UP UPON THE Hovuseror TO PrRAy,... 

AND HE Became Hunery.”’—Peter had retired at noon, one 

of the stated times of prayer, as we see from Daniel (6 : 10), 

to the housetop for retirement and seclusion. The flat roof 
of an Eastern house, surrounded by a parapet, and accessible 

by a staircase outside the dwelling, is the most suitable place 

for privacy, as the parapet shields the visitor from observa- 
tion from the street. In the ‘case of the house known as 
Simon’s, any person on the roof is shut out from view, except- 
ing from some similar housetops higher up, and has before 
him only a wide prospect seawards. Peter became very hun- 
gry ; for in the East the earliest meal of the day is at noon, 
and answers to our breakfast and dinner combined, it being 
the custom not to eat anything solid until half the day’s work 
is accomplished ; and the only two meals are the dinner at 
noon, and, after sunset, the supper. 

THE MessenGErs IN Srmon’s Hovuse.—lt is afterwards 
said that Peter “lodged” the messengers till the next 
morning. These niessengers were not Jews, and it is not 
necessarily implied that he ate with them. From the subse- 
quent apology of the apostle for his eating with the uncir- 
cumcised, it would seem that in Cdrnelius’s house was the 
tirst occasion on which he had broken the rabbinical regula- 
tion. He could show hospitality to the messengers without 
eating out of the same dish, just as Joseph, when he enter- 
tained his brethren, sat at a table apart. So would a strict 
Brahmin receive a Christian visitor, and thus have I fre- 
quently been entertained by the more rigid Mohammedan, 
thedish being set before the strangers, who are waited on by 
the host, who does not touch his food until his guests have 
finished, and then eats from a separate dish. Coffee alone is 
partaken of in company, because each has then his separate 
cup, and there can be no ceremonial defilement, whereas, in 
the East, all the party help themselves to the solid food with 
their fingers from one common bowl or “ qharger.” 


The College, Durham, England. 


QUESTION HINTS. 
BY PROFESSOR AMOS R. WELLS, 


FOR THE TEACHER, 


For review, the superintendent’s questions on the previous 
lesson may be used. 

1, A Devout GEnTILE (vs. 1,.2).—Where before in the 
Acts is Cesarea mentioned ?, (Acts 8:40.) What was the 
work of the soldiers in this place? (Acts 23 : 23, 24; 25: 
1-4.) Of what nationality was Cornelius? Over how many 
men did centurions have command? Of how many men did 
the “band” probably consist? What is the most famous 
event with which a cohort was ever connected? (Mait. 
27: 27.) How must this cohort have obtained its name? 
What shows that Cornelius was not a Gentile Jew? (v. 28.) 
What centurion like Cornelius is mentioned in gospel history? 
(Matt. 8:5; Luke 7:5; 23:47.) How far may one worship 
the true God without a knowledge of Christianity? (Acts 
10: 35.) What elements will his worship lack? (1 John 
1: 1-3.) What two practices of Cornelius must have insured 
his growth in grace ? 

2. A FAvorep GENTILE (vs. 3-6).—What is the meaning 
of “ evidently” in this place? (v. 30.) When was the ninth 
hour? What was Cornelius doing then? (v. 30.) Of what 
visions is prayer now the source? (1 Cor. 2: 6-10.) What 
was the appearance of the angel? (v.30.) Why should we not 
be afraid of heavenly visitations? (Matt. 14:27.) In vehat 
was Cornelius’s answer a model? What similar answers are 
recorded in the Bible? (1 Sam. 3:4; Acts 22:10.) What 
is the metaphor implied in “are come up”? (Rev. 8: 3, 4; 
5:8; Psa. 141: 2.) What kind of offering did the Jews call 
a “memorial”? (Lev.2:2.) Why should God remember 
some prayers more than others? (Prov. 28:9; 15:8.) How, 
possibly, did the words “ he shall tell thee what thou oughtest 
to do” creep into the manuscripts? (Acts 11: 14) 

3. An OBEDIENT GERTILE (vs. 7, 8).—What arguments 
might have dissuaded Cornelius from sending? What 
would ‘urge him to obey? What does the epithet used to 
describe the centurion’s soldier show about the character of 
Cornelius himself? What hint of his character is given in the 
statement that he declared all these things to his servants? 

4. A Hunory ApostLe (vs. 9, 10).—How can the coinci- 
dences throughout this story be accounted for? Why is it 
wrong to ascribe coincidences to chance? (Jer. 32 : 17-19.) 
Why does the top of an Eastern house afford a good place 
What time was the sixth hour? On what day 
was this, with respect to the day of Cornelius’s vision? (vs. 
23, 24.) Was the hunger natural, or supernatural? What 
mistake do ascetics make in thinking that hunger increases 
spiritual insight? (Rom. 14:17.) How did this trance differ 
from sleep ? 

5. A SraRtTLep ApostLeE (vs. 11-16).—Why did the vision 
seem to come out of the opened heavens? What is signified 


for prayer? 





acity. As there are'no traces of the city ever having ex- 


by the sheet? (Matt. 13: 38.) What, possibly; by the four 


corners? (Rev. 7: 1.): What by the creatures in the sheet? 
(John 1: 3,9.) Why is it not a thought degrading toward 
Ged that he would give such a seemingly trivial command 
as “kill, and eat”? (Luke 19:17.) What was the law re- 
garding proper food? (Let. 11.) What are conspicuous 
instances of its observance? (Ezek. 4:14; Dan. 1: 8-12.) 
How did “common” come to mean “unclean”? What sort 
of people nowadays can say in Peter’s spirit, ‘I have never 
eaten any thing that is common”? What did Christ say 
about ceremonial defilement ? (Matt. 15:11.) What did 
Paul teach? (Rom. 14: 20.) What are some of the unclean 
things with which Christ gladly had to do? (Matt. 8: 2; 
9:11; John 8: 3.) What are some things our modern 
society calls unclean? When, and why, are these clean to 
the Christian? What is the Christian’s only excuse for inti- 
mate contact with unclean things? What false excuses do 
many make? Why was the injunction thrice repeated ? 

6. A BRoaDENED ApostTLE (vs. 17-20).—What gleam of 
the truth embodied in the vision must Peter have had before? 
(Acts 2:39.) Why was he perplexed now? What thoughts 
might have led him to toss the whole matter lightly aside? 
Why was he right in giving it thoughtful attention? How 
was Peter’s thoughtfulness rewarded? What is the shortest 
way out of any spiritual perplexity? How may we know 
when men are sent by God to us? 


FOR THE SUPERINTENDENT. 


1. Who was Cornelius? 2. Wheredid helive? 3. What 
sortof man was he? 4. What did God tell him in a vision? 
5. Where was Peter as the messengers drew near his house ? 
6. What vision did God send him? 7. What was this to 
teach him? (golden text.) 8. Why would Peter have hesi- 
tated about going tosee Cornekius? 9. Why did he go gladly? 
10. With what sort of people is it dangerous for us to associ- 
ate? 11, When is it right for us to associate even with these? 

Boston, Mass. 


SOCIOLOGICAL NOTES. 


Patestine in New Testament times was a part of a great 
military empire. The oikumené, the known world, meaning 
the lands which cluster around the Mediterranean, and 
western Europe up to the British Channel,—an area half as 
large as the United States,—had been brought by force of 
arms under the rule of a single city. All the separate 
nations had been absorbed into this empire; and by “empire” 
is meant a political system which accepts no boundaries, but 
aims at the unification of the human race under a single 
rule. The hard, practical, contentious intellect of the Roman 
race especially fitted it for this ré/e, and made of it the most 
imperial of peoples. It overthrew its one great rival, Car- 
thage, because the Carthaginian relied on mercenary troops, 
while the Roman fought for his country. The whole mind of 
this people was given to military science. It planned in its 
army the most perfect instrument of destruction the world 
ever had seen. It studied the burden-bearing capacity of the 
private soldier, and how to distribute over his body, while on 
the march, sixty pounds’ weight of arms, armor, provisions, 
and utensils, so as not to unfit him for rapid and effective 
movements. The last addition to his burden was a stake and 
a shovel; and when a legion halted, every man found himself 
at the spot where he had to dig a yard of trench, throw up a 
mound beside it, and thrust in his stake, to produce a fortified 
camp. 

An empire can be maintained only by a great military 
establishment. The national and tribal instincts of its sub- 
jects work for its destruction as incessantly as rain and frost ' 
work for the destruction of a high-pitched mound of earth. 
In the long run it must exhaust the conquering population 
in its wars, and the subject peoples by its taxes to pay the 
mercenaries who take the place of its citizens, This process 
was going forward even in New Testament times. It was 
becoming exceptional to find even a cohort of soldiers who 
were even Italians, not to say Romans. The half-civilized 
peoples of Gaul, Spain, and especially Illyria, were supplying 
the ranks of the legions, and presently they will supply the 
successful soldiers who are to thrust themselves into the place 
now held by Tiberius or Nero, The provinces are growing 
poorer under the exactions of the hated tax-gatherers and 
the plunderings of the soldiers. By the time of Constantine 
the land-tax will amount to a full rent of the land, and land- 
owners will be forbidden to leave their estates and farms with- 
out governmental leave, so shat the tax-paying power of the 
land may not be impaired. Thus the free colons will be 
dragged down to the level of the serf, and bound to the soil 
(adseriptus glebe); and Roman militarism will reduce the 
common people to the servile condition, from which modern 
Christian civilization has again emancipated them. 

The character of Cornelius and the other centurions of the 
New Testament shows that the process of degeneracy had not 
yet corrupted the whole army. The traditions of the age 
when Rome had a citizen soldiery still lingered with them, 
and the good effects of Rome’s stringent discipline were visi- 
ble in their character. The corrupting influences of the im- 
perial system are best seen in the superior officers, who 





combine the funetions of civil with those ‘of military rule, 














































































































and are subjected to the temptations of almost irresponsible 
power. The centurions of the New Testament are good men 
and simple soldiers. The superior officers are Pontius Pilate, 
Porcius Festus, Antonius Felix, and Junius Anneus Gallio, 
whose recorded acts and character are in complete accord 
with what contemporary literature tells us of the military 
rulers of the provinces. 





LESSON SUMMARY. 


How much readier God is than man to see good in those 
who are outside of the narrower bounds of our communion ; 
and what pains God takes to bring his children to broader 
views of truth, and to help into the light those who are 
groping in dimness of vision ! 

Peter had been accustomed to certain standards of clean- 
ness and uncleanness, and when God himself told him to 
overstep those bounds, Peter thought there must be some 
mistake about it. Most of us have our human standards of 
orthodoxy that we think must not be disregarded, and even 
when God puts his stamp of approval upon some good worker 
for him in an outside denomination, we question whether 
the cause of truth will not be harmed thereby. But God 
said to Peter, and he says the same to us, “ What God has 
cleansed, make not thou common,” 

Cornelius with his limited knowledge had reached up after 
God, He had shown love for God and love for his fellows, 
in his prayers and in his almsgiving, and God was drawn 
toward him in tenderness. God had to send a special vision 
to one of his foremost earthly servants in order to secure help 
to Cornelius; but God held back nothing that was needed for 
his good, and Cornelius was led into fuller light. God is as 
ready now as then to note the dutreachings of a longing soul 
toward him, and to make provision for help to that soul. 

But be it remembered, it is not the being in an outside de- 
nomination that wins God's favor, but it is the having that 
spirit of love for God and for man that shows itself in prayers 
and alms continually. 


ADDED POINTS. 


Ifa man fears God, his family ought to fear God. It is 
a poor sort of religion that is not felt in one’s home by every- 
body who lives there. 

Many a person prays to God in an emergency,—in time of 
special danger, in sickness or in bereavement, or in other time 
of need. But the true-hearted child of God prays to God 
always. 

The man who draws near to God shall find God drawing 
near to him. He who talks to God in prayer shall have 
messages coming to him from God, even though an angel has 
to be detailed to bring a message. 

God's providences are working in more directions than one 
at the same time. When he has a message for one of his 
children, he gets his child ready for his message. 
of God are all-inclusive. 

Even our weaknesses and longings are used of God as 
opportunities for new blessings to us. Hunger and thirst 
and pain may prepare the way for God’s teaching to us of a 
new truth in the line of our need. 

Our lessons are repeated to us as many times as God sees 
to be necessary for our taking them on. If we don’t com- 
prehend them at first, he will tell them three times over. 

We need have no doubt as to following a messenger whom 
God sends to us. And God will make it clear to us that he 
has sent the messenger, if we need such assurance. 


The plans 


BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


—— 
AMONG THE PERIODICALS. 


The fact that newspaper writing can be at once rapid 
and good is often illustrated in obituaries of noted men, 
especially when their departure from this life is so sud- 
den as to preclude the possibility of previous preparation 
on the writers’ part. Several of the notices of the careers 
of Curtis and Whittier have also exemplified the fact that 
a biography may be at once sympathetic. and laudatory 
on the one hand, and justly discriminating on the other. 
A well-known English critic, who is likewise a journalist, 
has lately declared that he makes it a principle “ never 
to like anything old merely beeause it is old, or anything 
new because it is new ; never to judge anything in litera- 
ture or politics except from the historical and compara- 
tive standpoint; and always to put the exposition of the 
subject before the display of personal cleverness.” These 
maxims, or their underlying truths, are clearly in the 
minds of no small number of American writers of obitua- 
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superabundance of denunciation, or an unpecessary criti- 
cal reservation. In the case of several of the recent arti- 
cles concerning the American authors lately deceased— 
Whittier, Curtis, Mrs, Cooke, Dr. Parsons—has been 
visible a gratifying union of information, kindly sym- 
pathy, and sense of historic perspective. It is proper to 
mention, as particularly deserving careful reading, the 
unsigned editorial on George William Curtis contributed 
to Harper’s Weekly by Carl Schurz; the signed article 
in the same paper, and on the same theme, by W. D. 
Howells; and the judicial estimates of Curtis and Whit- 
tier in The Nation. The last-named journal, always 
strong in work of this sort, has seemed of late years to 
mitigate its former indifferentism or seeming supercilious- 
ness, and to speak with undiminished candor but with 
greater warmth of appreciation. A word of mention is 
also deserved by Harper’s Weekly’s characterful portrait 
of Mr. Curtis, which is in itself the story of a life. 

An interesting event in the history of American periodi- 
cals is the transfer from Philadelphia to New York of 
the venerable Godey’s Lady’s Book, which, having been 
started in 1830, prints on its tasteful new cover the sub- 
title ‘“‘ America’s first magazine,” and, dropping the 
pleasant but now archaic “ Lady’s Book,” is henceforth 
to be known simply as Godey’s. Following the doubt- 
ful fashion set by Lippincott’s Magazine and copied by 
Belford’s, it is to print a complete novel in each issue; 
that for October is a poor one by John Habberton, who 
also is to be the regular book-reviewer ; his fifty or sixty 
short notices in the present number are readable, gen- 
erally judicious, and comprehensive, though perhaps 
slightly too kindly disposed toward unimportant new 
fiction. Other writers for the number are the late 
Josephine Pollard, who, after a long career of indus- 
trious work for the periodical press, sent to Godey’s her 
latest poem; Mrs. Dora *I. R. Goodale; Richard Bur- 
ton; Mrs. Greatorex; Mrs. Beecher (on Ancient Bills 
of Fare); and Albert H. Hardy, who retraces the enter- 
taining story of Godey’s in its early days, when Graham’s 
was its chief rival, and it numbered among its contribu- 
tors Longfellow, Bryant, Irving, Poe, Hawthorne, Whit- 
tier, Emerson, Lowell, Simms, Mrs, Stowe, Mrs. Sigourney, 
Eliza Ann Cook, and Mrs, Hemans, This article pleas- 
antly supplements Mr. Smyth’s recent volume on Phila- 
delphia periodicals. Godey’s will be true to its past in 
retaining fashion-plates, which in this instance are 
colored portraits of New York “ society leaders,” each 
of whom is magnified in a biography hardly as dispas- 
sionate as those mentioned in the beginning of this notice, 

The Cosmopolitan for October drops the name of Mr. 
Howells as editor, but promises a series of papers by him 
entitled A Traveller from Altruria. The number con- 
tains a brilliant essay by Henry Cabot Lodge, in which 
he pleads for an abandonment of special-pleading in 
behalf of classic “heroes” who were but half heroic; 
and calls for cool justice in our estimates of the actuali- 
ties so realistically delineated by Homer,—as afterwards 
by Shakespeare. Mr. Higginson’s essay on The Discon- 
tinuance of the Guideboard fits in with Mr. Lodge’s, 
inasmuch as it reminds us that appended moralizing is 
no longer deemed so necessary as of yore, though the 
best of recent stories are thoroughly didactic, in the true 
sense of the word. We have a right to demand of real- 
ism “that its moral, where there is one, shall be reason- 
ably plain, that is, so clearly put as to producea minimum 
of misunderstanding ;” but, “granting these simple con- 
ditions fulfilled, the writer of fiction should surely be 
allowed henceforth to wind up his story in his own way, 
without formal proclamation of his moral ; or, better still, 
to leave it without technical and elaborate winding up, 
just as Nature leaves her stories.” 

There is a constant increase in the number of maga- 
zines devoted to summaries or surveys of “ contemporary 
thought ”’—or thoughtlessness—in the periodical field. 
Newspapers and monthlies crowd the counters of the 
newsdealers, so that one may well wonder who buys 
them all. There is scarcely a religion, or political party, 


trade, or even fad, all the way from the Christian religion 
itself to the whims represented in the newly established 
Pagan Review, that does not boast its organ; and the 
public therefore naturally demands and gets “artificial 
cut-offs ” which “sample” or summarize the ever-multi- 
plying mass, and which enable us, as Lord Bacon said 
to read by deputy and have extracts made -by others. 





as Th¢ Eclectic Magazine or Littellis Living Age. 4 
late addition to this list is The Thinker: A Review of 
World-wide Christian Thought, published monthly j, 
London by James Nisbet and Company, and in New 
York by the Christian Literature Company, at thirty 
cents a number, or three dollars a year. It is neatly 
printed, and gives, in its ninety-six octavo pages, re. 
written condensations of the prominent articles in Eng. 
lish, Canadian, and other American religious periodicals, 
brief original papers, and book-reviews signed by spe- 
cialists; the whole representing biblical, archzeological, 
expository, theological, scientific, mission, evangelistic, 
Sunday-school, ethical, homiletic, and miscellaneous 
thought and work. The editor, whose name is not 
given, pursues a broad and dispassionate method,—in-. 
deed, narrowness or a polemic spirit would be speedily 
fatal to an enterprise of the sort. 





Comparatively few juvenile stories are worth reissue 
for new generations of readers ; and not many American 
tales for children have risen to the position of semi- 
classics. Without claiming the position of a semi- 
classic for J. T. Trowbridge’s story of Father Brighthopes, 
written in the author’s youthful days, when he mas- 
queraded behind the name of “ Paul Creyton,” one may 
nevertheless aver that the book is well worth reappear- 
ance, and that it will find few superiors—even in the 
opinion of the young readers of Mr, Trowbridge’s very 
latest stories—among the new juveniles of the coming 
Christmas season. Another of the author’s earlier 
books, The Old Battle-Ground, would also be found well 
worth reading or re-reading, beside the present winning 
story of the kind words and deeds of a gentle old minis- 
ter. (75 inches, cloth, illustrated, pp. 264. Boston: 
Lee and Shepard. Price, $1.25.) 


The late Wolcott Balestier, brother-in-law of Rudyard 
Kipling, and collaborator with that popular writer, was 
deemed by his friends, among whom was counted the 
unimpressible Mr. Henry James, to have shown unusual 
literary promise, The first collection of short stories by 
Mr. Balestier, grouped under the title of The Average 
Woman, hardly shows greater facility than that dis- 
played by many of our versatile and industrious young 
writers of short stories; but they are at least marked by 
no artificiality or strained effects, seeking rather to por- 
tray the better human tempers, half-hidden as they may 
be under forbidding or inconspicuous exteriors. (74 5} 
inches, cloth, pp. 258. New York: United States Book 
Company. Price, $1.25.) 


The latest volume of the archeologist J. Henry Mid- 
dleton indicates that the writer’s mind is versatile,— 
more versatile, perhaps, than that of the profound inves- 
tigator should be. Certainly his treatise on J//uminated 
Manuscripts in Classical and Modern Times: Their Art 
and their Technique, while containing, as it could hardly 
fail to do, many interesting statements, is not to be called 
exhaustive or final; and its mechanical form is unneces- 
sarily ugly, in view of the possibilities of its subject and 
the resources of its publishers. Cambridge University 
Press books are on the whole decidedly inferior to the 
Oxford issues in typography and binding. (127 inches, 
cloth,* pp. xxiv, 270. Cambridge: At the University 
Press.) 


Professor David Masson is a Scotch writer who has 
addressed more than one generation of readers, and who, 
as a veteran in letters, has gathered a store of recollec- 
tions ofeminent men. The collection of essays grouped 
under the head of Edinburgh Sketches and Memories 
(beautifully printed in the city named, whence now come 
some of the finest specimens of contemporary typogra- 
phy) is both readable and instructive; for the writer’s 
judicial faculty, so often displayed in his critical and 
biographical works, does not desert him even when he 


| writes affectionately concerning the noted Scotchmen 
or scheme of social progress, or school of thought, or | 


whom he has known. (9X6 inches, cloth, pp. vii, 438. 
Edinburgh: A. & C, Black.) 


LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 

It has been so much theashion of English reviewers 
to write complimentary things of Burke, that one is 
startled to find The Spectator, the kindliest of critics, 
holding up the seamy side of his character to observa- 


ries. The Scylla of such writing is the foolish notion | Besides the ever-excellent Public Opinion, there are | tion. Quoting a passage in which he expresses scorn of 
that death glorifies any sort of character, and that there- | The Review of Reviews, The Review of the Churches, | the humble origin of many of the French revolutionary 
fore nothing but praise should be given the dead; the 'The Homiletic Review, The Literary Digest, Book leaders, it says: “ What right had Burke, of all men, to 


Charybdis is the habit so unfortunately displayed after 
the departure of Dickens, and again after the death of 
Carlyle, of trying to seem to be just by resorting to a 





News, and The Literary News, all of which make much 
or the eclectic element, printing extracts instead of the 


complete articles reissued in such venerable periodicals | 


use this weapon against his antagonists? Such passages 
are little less than revolting, and show how well justified 
was the contemporary opinion that Burke, in spite of all 
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—— 

his wisdom and all his golden-tongued 
eloquence, had in him too deep a trace of 
the vituperative bully to make it possible 
to regard him as in the best and highest 
sense a gentleman. Nothing is clearer 
than that the men among whom he moved 
could not instinctively accord him that 


title.” 


The death of Professor Richard Adal- 
bert Lipsius, of the University of Jena, 
deprives the old Rationalists of Germany 
—the Tiibingen school, as distinguished 
from that of Ritschl—of its ablest theolo- 
gian. Professor Lipsius began his literary 
career With a remarkable study of the 
Pauline doctrine of justification, His 
treatise on dogmatics is his chief work, 
and the principal labor of his later years 
was the supervision of the Theologischer 
Jahresbericht, an annual review of the 
theological literature of Europe and 
America by experts of Lipsius’s school. 
His studies of the chronology of the first 
bishops of Rome led him to prepare an 
exhaustive work on the apocryphal acts 
and legends of the apostles. His Dog- 
matics hardly represent his latest conclu- 
sions, as in late years he has made a 
notable approximation to a positive his- 
toric Bor isase ath 


BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week, The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is 
152,500 copies. Advertisers are free to examine 
the subscription list at any time, The advertis- 
ing rateis$1.25 per line, with discounts of from 
5 per cent on two insertions, to 40 per cent on 
an advertisement running a year. An adver- 
tiser agreeing to take a certain uniform amount 
of space (not less than three inches) in each is- 
sue for a year, or a uniform amount of space, 
weekly, for ashorter period, the wholeto amount 
to not less than one thousand dollars, may have 
such a position in the paper, regularly, as he 
may choose, so far as it will not conflict with 
earlier contracts with other advertisers, nor with 
the Publisher's idea of the general make-up of 
the advertising pages. All advertising, however, 
conditioned onanappearance upon the last page, 
will be charged an advunce of twenty per cent 
upon the regular rates, 














SPECIAL NOTICES. 





Sickness among children, especially 
infants, is prevalent at all times, but is largely 
avoided giving proper nourishment and whole- 
some food, or The most successful and reli- 
able is the Gail Borden * Eagle” Brand 
kept Milk, Your grocer and druggist 
eep it. 








NEW BOOKS. 


ADAM'S DAUGHTERS. A story by Julia 
MacNair Wright. 460 pp. 12mo. Four illustrations. 
$1.50. * 

A most attractive story by a gifted writer. “ What 
shall we do fora living?” is a problem proposed to 
many women,—maids, wives,and widows. This prob- 
lem is often sprung upon women suddenly, when no 
previous training hascapacitated them for the solving 
thereof, 

WHAT GIRES CAN DO. 
tered unto, but to minister.” By Mrs. H. K, Potwin. 
400 pp. 12mo. Four illustrations, $1.50. 

A girls’ story of unusual interest. 

A BAKER'S DOZEN. By Faye Huntington, 
Si pp. 16mo. Two illustrations. 66 cents, 

A story of church work so well told that the inter- 
est never flags. It illustrates in a very attractive 
manner the blessedness of Christian liberality. 

JOYFULLY READY. A sketch of the Life of 
Harry MacInnes, By his mother. 16mo. 202 pp. 75 cts. 

THE ANDERSONS: Brother and Sister. 
A story by Agnes Giberne. Ten. full-page illustra- 
tions. 12m0. 347 pp. $1.25. 

A story of English life and in this accomplished and 
practiced writer’s happiest vein. 

THE SILVER SHIELD SERIES. Four vol- 
umesinabox. In attractive and unique binding of 
red and white. $1. 

Mother’s Last Words. Joe's Calling. 

A Good Night. Burning Lamps. 


“Not to be minis- 


*+* Malled, pectguté, on receipt of price. 


American Tract Society, 


150 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. and 
204 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK. 


Boston, 44 Bromfield St. Phila., 1512 Chestnut St. 
Rochester, 93 State St. Chicago,211,213 Wabash A ve. 
Cc incinnatf, 176 Elim 8 St. San Francisco,7 % Mark’'tst. 


“@NE PIECE” Made of strong manilla paper. 
Adjustable Will fit any book without cuy 


Covers. ti Send 2 cent stamp for sam- 
(Patented 1892.) io W. B. HLABINON, 59 Fifth 
Avenue, New York books and supplies. 
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Try 
“ST. 


pages of pure fun. 


John G. Whittier, 

Edmund C. Stedman, 

Frank R. Stockton, 

George W. Cable, 

Frances Hodgson Burnett, 
Thos. Wentworth Higginson, 
George Kennan, 

Charles Howard Shinn, 
Laura E. Richards, 


Kirk M 


Mrs. Kate 


rr Abbott, 


Do you need a magazine 
for the children? 


“‘ST. NICHOLAS,” edited by Mary Mapes Dodge, is 
universally considered ‘‘the best of children’s magazines.” 


the October 
NICHOLAS.” 


It contains articles on ‘‘Volcanoes and Earthquakes,” ‘‘ How Columbus 
Reckoned,” ‘‘ Learning to be Weather-Propbets,” etc., etc., and not a few 
It is a good sample of what the coming volume is to be, 
beginning in November, the contributors to which will include: 


W. O. Stoddard, 

Harriet Prescott Spofford, 
Susan Coolid 

Mary Hallock Foote, 
unroe, 

Hezekiah Butterworth, 
President Gilman, 

Rev. Dr. L 


Howard Pyle, 

Col. R. M. Johnston, 
John Burroughs, 

H. H. Boyesen, 
Nora Perr 
Poultney 


Bigetow, 
Charlies F. Lummis, 
Edith M. Thomas, and 


uglas Wiggin, Mary Mapes Dodge. 








The October St. Nicholasis for sale everywhere, price 25 cents. A year's subscription costs $3.00. 


Pudlished by THE CENTURY CO., 33 E. 17th St., New York. 
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wide reputation. 


modern experience. 


to be helpful and suggestive. 


very delightful. The book is stimulating, broad- 
ening, and wholesome.—Puxdlic Opinion. 


‘The lectures . . 


present day... 





booksellers. 
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A BOOK B BRIMFUL OF SUGGESTIVE TRUTHS. | 


The Divine Order of Human Society. 


By Professor ROBERT ELLIS THOMPSON, §. T. D. | 
| 


It contains the L. P. Stone Lectures for 1891, delivered before Princeton 
Theological Seminary by Professor Thompson, a Christian sociologist of 
It discusses the burning questions of the Family, the 
Nation, the School, and the Church, in the light both of the Scriptures and 
The clear, strong utterances of a keen Christian scholar | 
and practical man of affairs on these subjects of universal interest are sure 


There is a judicial fairness and grasp which is | 


. cover the entire field of social problems 
which are pressing themselves forward for solution at the 
. All these questions, in their various phases 
and relations, are discussed with great ability and discrimi- 
nation.—Lutheran Observer. 


This book of 274 pages, tastefully bound in cloth, gilt top, uncut edges, 
will be mailed to any address on receipt of one dollar; or it may be had of 


” JOHN D. WATTLES, PuBLisHER, 1031 Walnut Street, durme arth Pa. 


In no volume of our acquaintance is the whole 
social problem so fully and so satisfactorily pre- 
sented.— The Christian Intelligencer. 
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Bitcraay of 
Hymnology. 





1,632 pages, 
Buckram binding, 
$10.00, net. | 
Half calf, 

$12.50, net. 


Large 8vo, | Edited by 





John Julian. 
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“ Here, at last, we have a work which is 
thorough, exhaustive, accurate, and authori- 
tative. The work has been admirably done, 
and it will at once become the authority.”— 
N. Y. Times. 

“A most interesting, a fascinating book. It 
presents a vast amount of information upan 
a very attractive class of subjects, and this 
information is always and everywhere inter- 
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esting.”"—Christian Union. 
“It bas no peer in any language."’—Chris- 
tian Advocate. 
‘*A wonderful book, and, in its line, un- 
approached by any book in existence,” —V. Y. 


Observer. 


Charles Scribner’ s Sons 


743-745 Broadway, New York. 
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Kindergarten meth- 
ods have impressed 
the daily lesson upon 
the minds of young 
children—make the 
Sunday - School 
Lesson Interest- 
in in the eame 

d us ng the International 
Sanday-School ‘Lesson. are furnished every 
week for 3% centsa year—and impress the young, 
while furnishing them with a nevel occupation. 
Send forafree sample card to-day. MRS. BR. UG. 
SMITH, 2424 East 22d ‘St. - Minneapoll &, Minn. 


Book Covers ano Library Numbers. 
P. F. Van Everen, 60 Ann St., N. Y. 


F nywhere at any 
Ps: t WELL & COo., No. 





‘ou wish to adv — an 
me write to GEO. 


thin 





St., New York. 
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A BRIDAL PRESENT. 


The Marriage Service 


with 


Wedding Certificate. 


Printed in two colors at the DeVinne 
Press, Title-page designed by Roush, Sub- 
titles, initial letters, and borders printed in 
red. The Service and Certificate in red 
and black. Blank pages for signature of 
Bridal Party and friends, with rules to 
pages. Beautifully bound in white leather- 
ette, beveled boards, gilt edges. Cover 
stamp a chaste floral design in silver, and 
title in delicate blue. The Service said 
from this book makes a most complete and 
beautiful souvenir of the wedding. 





With surnames on cover in one line, separated by a 
dash, stamped insilver. Price, $1.00, post free. 

There are two editions: “ A,” with certificate for 
Protestant Episcopal Church; * 'B, ”’ certificate suitable 
for any Christian denomination. 

A'so in morocco or calf binding, $3.50. 


JAMES POTT & CO., Publishers, 
l4 and a6 Aster Piace, Hew York. 


BmIBRARYDT 


S. S. BULLETIN. 
Send 6 cents . specimen, 


GOODENOU GH4& WOGLOM ¢ 1O., 122 Nassau St.. N.Y. 


GENUINE * OXFORD - 
TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 


Ba Send for catalogu 
THOS. NEI ‘SON & SONS 5 33 4 17th Street, New York. 











For Sunday-school Re- 
wards. 50 samples sent for 
2% cents (stamps). LEONARD 
Pus, Co., Albany, N.“Y. 

















good serviceable Fs 


pocket edition of 
ras’ TEACHERS BE 


BLE, No. 2055 


Ruby type, Alsatian Levant. no $3. 50. 
rival edition at Fy rice equals it. 
E. & J, B. YOUNG & CO,. Cooper Union, New York. 














TO 


EARNING 
S, PIANO. 


LATEST AND BEST METHODS, 


RICHARDSON’S NEW METHOD. 


Over 500,000 copies sold. Price, American fingering, 
$3.00. Foreign fingering, $3.00. 


MASON’S PIANOFORTE TECHNICS. 


The embodiment of the eminent author's progres- 
sive ideas with regard to TOUCH, TECHNIQUE, 
LEGATO PLAYING, STACCATO, ACCENTUA- 
TION, etc. With valuable chapters on MENTAL 
DISCIPLINE, or the MIND IN PLAYING, 
RHYTHM, VELOCITY, ete. The best work pub- 
lished for teachersand advanced students. Price, $2.50, 


MASON & HOADLEY’S SYSTEM FOR 
BEGINNERS. 


With either American or foreign fingering. Price, 
American fingering, $3.00, Foreign fingering, $3.00. 


NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 
METHOD. 


In three parts; price, each, $1.50; complete, $3.00, 
Two editiona, American and foreign fingering. 


PETER’S ECLECTIC PIANO. 


Over 300,000 copies sold ; price, $3.00. 


BELLAK’S ANALYTICAL METHOD. 


in boards, $1.00. 


WINNER’S EUREKA METHOD. 


The latest book issued, with illustrations of hand 
positions. Paper, 75 cents; boards, $1.00, 


Any book mailed, postpaid, for retail price. 


OLiver Ditson Company, 


453-463 Washington Street, Boston. 
C. H. DITSON & C0., J. E. DITSON & C0., 


807 Broadway, N. Y. 28 Chestnut St., Phila. Phila. 





























Price,.in paper, 75 cents ; 





THE BEST HYMN BOOK 


FOR EVANGELISTIC SERVICE, 
SUNDAY-SCHOOLS, AND PRAYER-MEETING. 


GOSPEL HYMNS Nos, 6 and 6 


COMBINED. 


400 PAGES, 438 HY™MNS. 
Muste, $60 ats. 100; 70¢. ench by mall. 
Words, $20 per 100; 22¢. ench by mail, 


The John Charch Ch, | The Biglow & Main Co. 
GATES OF ZION, 

FEAST OF THANKSGIVING, 

CROWNING OF THE YEAR, 


are services of praise for temporal bless 
ings. Music, recitations, etc. 
Price, 5 cts, each; the three for 10 cts. 


JOHN J. HOOD, *°*4.Anch street. 


Phila., Pa. 
Sheaves.” A Harvest Home service 








pages" 8. Sample free ; also spec, 
ges “ Triumphal Anthems” and 
Rte New Song.” Geo. F. Rosche 
aco , 178 State Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Yow Rec Ready. | {| For Christian Endeavor, Fpworth 
Leagues, and others, devotional song 
LIFE services. Edited by A.F. Myers. Price, 
20 cents; $2.00 per dozen; ‘eae per 100, 
LINE. | W.w. Whitney Co., Pubs., Toledo, Ohio. 








CHOIR LEADERS. 


Send 10 cents for a compse copy of the MusicaL 
VisrTor. containing anthe 





THE JOHN € vncm Co., Cincinnati, ©. 
DIALOGUE AYD ORICINAL 
»4 M A EXERCISES for the School 
Entertainment, 10<. SKIDMORE 

& OO., % Jobn St., New York. 








TheChristian 
Endeavorer 


A monthly zine 
devoted to Y PSCE 
50c. a year, forshort 
time we willsend to 
each new sub. acopy 
ofthe Young Peoples 
Christian Manual 
and a copy of The 
Dew of thy Youth 
(2 valuable books to 

C E’s) Address The 
Christian Endeavorer, 6 South St, Baltimore, fis 


Mrs, Crafts's Primary Teacher's 8 Quaty 


40 contan Same 0 cents a 
WARDS DRUM’ OND. NEW XO oR CiTY, 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. © 








PUBLISHER'S DEPARTMENT. © 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES is poblishes weekly 
atthe following rates, for either old or new subscrib- 
ers, ese rates Include postage: 

ONE COPY, one year, $1. 
Onecopy, five years, full payment in advance... 5. 


TO MINISTERS, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 
dents, $1.00 a year, or $4.00 for five years, full payment 


in advance. oe 
SCHOOL CLUBS. 


Any school or any set of teachers, or of scholars, 
will be supplied with as many copies as may be de- 
sired, at the following yearly club rates: 

For any number of copies (more than one) mailed 
to individual addresses, $1.00 each. 

For five or more copies in a package to one address, 
SOcentseach. A package thus sent is addressed to 
one — only, and no names can be written or 

in on the separate papers. i 
Prh rs for eciub cate ordered sent partiy 
to individual addresses at $1.00 each, and partly ina 
package to one address, at 50 cents each, when so de 
sired 


The papers fora club should all go to one post-office, 
although in cases where a portion of the teachers ofa 
school get their mail matter from one post-office, and 
others in the same school get theirs from another, 
the papers will be sentaccordingly. ‘I'his applies to 

*kage clubs, at the fifty-cent rate, to the extent that 
Large clubs may be divided into packages of five or 
more, if desired. 


FREE COPIES. One free copy, additional, will be 
allowed for every ten copies paid for inaclub ofeither 
character. The free copies for ies e clubs cannot 
well be sent separately, but will be included in the 


e. 

“Additions may be made at any time to a club—such 
additional subscriptions to expire at the same time 
with the club as originally ordered, and the rate to 
be the proportionate share of the yearly club rate. 

Schools that are open during only a portion of the 

ear, may subscribe at club rates for such a length of 

me as the papers may be required. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS. Subscribers to whom the 
paper is mailed, separately, at the rate of $1.50 or $1.00 
& year, may have the address changed at any time 
without charge. Members of package clubs do not 
have this privilege, but any such may have his paper 
changed from the package to an individual address, 
by paying fifty cents, the di ference in the price of the 
two classes of subscriptions, or may order an extra 
copy of the paper sent to a vacation address, at the 
rate of three cents a week for a short term, or twenty- 
five cents for three months. 

Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be careful to name, not only the post- 
office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent, All addresses should include 
both county and state. 

If a club subscription is renewed by some other per- 
son than the one who sent the previous subseription, 
such person will oblige the publisher by stating that 
mee ub he subscribes for takes the place of the one 

rmed last year by 

e r will not be sent to any subscriber beyond 
the time paid for, unless by special request. ‘The pa- 
pers for a club will invariably be discontinued at the 
expiration of the subscription, Renewals should 
therefore be made early. 

Enough copies of any one issue of the peper to en- 
able all the teachers ot a school to exaniine it, will be 
sent free, upon application. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES, 


The Sunday School Times will be sent to any 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal Ur 
the following rates, which include pest e: 

One copy, one year, shillings. 

Two or more copies, one year, 6shillings each, 

To ministers and missionaries, 

for one or more copies, 6 shillings each. 

fo secure the above rates for two or more copies, the 
papers must be ordered at one time, and they will be 
sent either singly to the individual addresses, or in a 
7 one address, whichever may be preferred 

y the su be 


For Great Britain, Messrs. Hlodder and Stoughton, 
27 Paternoster Row, London, E. C., will receive yearly 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rates the 
paper to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the 
subscribers. 

JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
P, O, Box 1550. 
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Unlike the Dutch Process 
No Alkalies 
Other Chemicals 


are used in the 
preparation of 


. W. BAKER & CO.’S 
hal 
HY 
nomical, co: 
It is 


CO ng 
delicious, 
DIGESTED, 


which is alorolutely 
pure and soluble. 


It has more than three times 
the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or 
Sugar, and is far more eco- 
less than one cent a cup. 

nourishing, and EASILY 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 





Gren, INVENTION 

EVERY FAMILY SHOULD HAVE IT 
FRED ayforul’ a ty TIN CANS 
SNE i 


BB 





mone the tron, and burn off 
ine Rising ‘Stove Polish is Brilliant, Odor. 
—= and the consumer pays for no tin 


or package with every purchase, 





the first 


as clean 


you 


look 


Beware 


you an imitation, be honest—send it back, 


Doctors disagree, They 
have to. There are differ- 
ences of opinion among the 
best; there will be so long 
as knowledge is incomplete. 

But there is one subject 
on which all physicians are 
completely in accord, and 
that is the value of cod-liver 
oil in consumption and scro- 
fula, and many other condi- 
tions in which the loss of fat 
is involved. And cod-liver 
oil has its greatest usefulness 
in Scott’s Emulsion, 

There is an_ interesting 
book on the subject; sent free. 


Scott & Bownz, Chemists, 132 South sth Avenue, 
New York, 
Your druggist keeps Scott’s Emulsion of cod-liver 
oil—all everywhere do. $i, 
50 





AN EARLY RESORT TO f 
Winchester's Hypophosphite 
OF TIMED A. BODA. 
will prevent the development of Pulmonary 
Diseases in those to them and 
produce 8 relief in the incipient ‘8; 

While in pene relief is srolabie. — 
Price $1.00 per bottle. Send for Circular. 
Itisa Pure Solution and will not die- 

arrange the most delicate stomach, 

| SOLD BY DRUGG(r£ITs, 
WINCHESTER & CO. Chemists 

162 William 8t., N. ¥. 





After Bathing 


time with Pearline, you feel 


as if you never had been clean before. 
Possibly you haven't. 
the Turkish or the Russian can make you 


Only baths like 


as Pearline does. There's 


the same feeling of lightness and lux- 
ury after it, too. 

Bathing with Pearline costs almost 

nothing. 


It’s like everything else— 
would long for it, if it were 


expensive, but you’re apt to over- 


it when it’s cheap. Directions 


irs 


sends 
JAMES PYLE, New York. 


AMERICAN FIRE 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 
OFFICE, COMPANY'S BUILDING, 
308 and 310 Wainut Street, Philadelphia. 


on every package. 


Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers will tell 
*‘this is as good as” or ‘‘the same as Pearline.” 
FALSE—Pearline is never peddled, if your 

334 








CASH CAPITAL, 
Reserve for Reinsurance and 
all other claims........ ................- 2,286.388.25 
Surplus over all Liabilities, 307,152.28 
TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1892. 


$3,093,540.53. 


THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, President. 
CHAS, P, PEROT, Vice-President. 
RICHARD MARIS, Sec. end Treas. 
JAMES B. YOUNG, Actuary. 
DPIRECTORS: 
Thos. H, Montgomery, Charles P. Perot, 
Israel Morris, Jos. k, Gillingham, 
Pemberton 8, Hutchinson, Samuel Welsh, 
Alexander Biddle, Charles 5. Whelen, 
Edward F. Reale, Jr. 








What we Offer Investors: 
Bight seraeah inteert ye s property. 
Our are 


80 days’ notice, 
red a sink! 


| noubrieteale es ng fund which 








gs AND LOAN ASSOCLATION 
OF MINNEAPOLIS. 
H.F.NEWHALL, Manager Eastern Office 


683 DREXEL BUILDING, PHILADA., PA. 


BUSHNELL’ 

Perfect Letter Copying Books 
| Are known and used allaroundthe world. No Press 
| Required. Useany good copying-ink. Note size, $1.00. 

Letter size, $1.40. Sent hy mail on receipt of price. 

Alvwah Bushnell. 47 8S. 4th St.. Phila., Pa. 
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‘You Can | 
Save Coal : 


Make a ton of coal worth} 
ton and quarter—generally 4 
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P more— consume all coal gas, 
most of smoke—have no} 
clinkers — quick fire— hot 4 
pfire—Grocers sell for 253 
cents package of Kem-Kom} 
—enough to treat ton coal} 
*——easy to apply as water — 
Fabsolutely harmless — If} 
pyour grocer hasn’t it, send 4 
Pname of grocer and six 2-4 
-cent stamps — we will send} 
F you trial package. 

Standard Coal & Fuel Co., 57 Milk Street, 


poston. 
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we will ship, securely packed, 
62 CANS 

Dew Drop assorted fruits and 

vegetables. Sntisfaction quarcnterd. 
Dew Drop canned fruits ant 

vegetables are prepared expressiy 

for those who do appreciate a good 

article. 


J. W. BROWN 4 CO.., 


103 Arch St., Philadelphia. | 
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Yale Lectures 


Sunday- School. | 


The Sunday-school : Its Origin, Mission, Meth- 
ods, and Auxiliaries. By H. Clay Trum- 
BULL, Editor of ‘The Sunday School Times. 
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Every pastor, superintendent, and 
thoughtful Sunday-school teacher will 
wish to possess this book sooner or 
later. It deals with the principles 
underlying the Sunday-school as an 
institution, and with its relations to 
the family, to the pulpit, and to other | 
spheres of church work. 

“These lectures will ndt only hold their own 
in the brilliant series of Lyman Beecher Lec- 
tures before the Yale Divinity School, but they 
stand aloneon merits of thetrown asthe unique 
presentation of a subject which has not before 
received so worthy a treatment. The volume 
is penpacee fur convenient use, with a biblio- 
| graphical and topical index.” — The Independent. 

A book of 415 pages. 
inches. Handsomely bound in cloth. 
| Price, $1.50. For'sale by booksellers, or 
mailed, postpaid, by the publisher. 


Size, 84X54 


JOHN D. WATTLES, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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| “ limited.” 
ina | existence; they elaborate it, and beautify 


WORTH REPEATING 


FROM BUD TO FRUIT. 
[By Jones Very.] 

The bud will soon become a flower, 
The flower become a seed ; 

Then seize, O youth, the present hour,— 
Of that thou hast most need. 

Do thy best always,—do it now ; 
For in the present time, 

As in the furrows of a plow, 
Fall seeds of good or crime. 

The sun and rain will ripen fast 
Each seed that thou hast sown; 

And every act and word at last 
By its own fruit be known. 

And soon the harvest of thy toil 
Rejoicing thou shalt reap, 

Or o’er thy wild, neglected soil 
Go forth in shame to weep. 


THE TWO VIEWS. 
[By Walter Bagehot.] 

In a certain sense there are two great 
opinions about everything. There are 
two about the universe itself. The world 
as we know it is this: There is a vast, 
visible, indisputable sphere, of which we 
never lose the consciousness, of which no 
one seriously denies the existence, about 
the most important part of which most 
people agree tolerably and fairly. On the 
other hand, there is the invisible world, 
about which men are not agreed at all; 
which all but the faintest minority admit 
to exist somehow and somewhere, but as 
to the nature or locality of which there is 
no efficient popular demonstration, no 
such compulsory argument as will force 
the unwilling conviction of any one dis- 
posed to denial. 

As our minds rise, as our knowledge 
enlarges, as our wisdom grows, as our in- 
stincts deepen, our conviction of this 
invisible world is daily strengthened, and 
our estimate of its nature is continually 
improved. But—and this is the most 
striking peculiarity of the whole subject— 
the more we improve, the higher we rise, 
the nobler we conceive the unseen world 
which is in us and about us, in which we 
live and move, the more unlike that world 
becomes to the world which we, do see, 
The divinities of Olympus were, in a very 
plain and intelligible sense, part and par- 
cel of this earth; they were better speci- 
mens than could be found below, but they 
belonged to extant species; they were 
better editions of visible existences; they 
were like the heroines whom young men 
imagine after seeing the young ladies of 
their vicinity,—they were better and hand- 
somer, but they were of the same sort; 
they had never been seen, but they might 
have been seen any day. So, too, of the 
God with whom the patriarch wrestled ; 
he might have been wrestled with, even 
if he was not; he was that sort of person. 

If we contrast with these the God of 
whom Christ speaks,—the God who has 
not been seen at any time, whom no man 
hath seen or can see, who is infinite in 
nature, whose ways are past finding out, 
—the transition is palpable. We have 
passed from gods,—from an_ invisible 
world which is similar to, which is a 
natural appendix to, the world in which 
we live,—and we have come to believe in 
an invisible world which is altogether un- 
like that which we see; which is certainly 
not opposed to our experience, but is alto- 
gether beyond and unlike our experience ; 
which belongs to another set of things 
altogether; which is, as we speak, tran- 
scendental. The“ possible” of early bar- 
barism is like the reality of early barbarism; 
the “ maybe,” the “ great perhaps,” of Jate 
civilization is most unlike the earth, 
whether barbaric or civilized. 

Two opinions as to the universe naturally 
result from this fundamental contrast. 
There are plenty of minds like that of 
Voltaire, whe have simply no sense or 
perception of the invisible world what- 
ever; who have no ear for religion; who 
are in the technical sense unconverted; 
whom no conceivable process could con- 
vert without altering what to bystanders 
and ordindry observers is their identity. 
They are, as a rule, acute, sensible, dis- 
cerning, and humane; but the first cbser- 
vation which the most ordinary person 
would make as to them, is, that they are 
They understand palpable 


|}and improve it; but an admiring by- 
, stander, who can do none of these things; 


who can beautify nothing; who, if he 
tried, would only make what is ugly 
uglier, is conscious of a latent superiority, 
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=< 
which he can hardly help connecting with 
his apparent rs «8 : 

We cannot write Voltaire’s sentences ; 
we cannot make things as clear as he 
made them; but we do not much care for 
our deficiency. Perhaps we think “Things 
ought not to so plain as all that,” 
There is a hidden, secret, unknown side 
to this universe, which these picturesque 
painters of the visible, these many-handed 
manipulators of the | garage are not 
aware of, which would spoil their dex- 
terity if it were displayed to them. Sleep- 
walkers can tread safely on the very edge 
of a precipice; but those who see cannot. 
On the other hand, there are those whose 
minds have not only been converted, but 
in some sense inverted, They are so occu- 
pied with the invisible world as to be ab- 
sorbed in it entirely ; they have no true 
conception of that which stands plainly 
before them,—they never look coolly at 
it, and are cross with those who do; they 
are wrapped up in their own faith as to 
an unseen existence; they rush upon 
mankind with ‘Ah, there it is! there it 
is! don’t you see it?” and so incur the 
ridicule of an age. 

The best of us try to avoid both fates. 
We strive, more or less, to “ make the best 
of both worlds.” We know that the in- 
visible world cannot be duly discerned or 
perfectly appreciated. Weknow that we 
see as in g glass darkly, but still we look 
on the glass. We frame to ourself some 
image which we know to be incomplete, 
which probably is in part untrue, which 
we try to improve day by day, of which 
we do not deny the defects,—but which, 
nevertheless, is our “all,” which we hope, 
when the accounts are taken, may be found 
not utterly unlike the unknown reality. 

This is, as it seems, the best religion for 
finite beings, living, if we may say so, on 
the very edge of two dissimilar worlds; 
on the very line on which the infinite, un- 
fathomable sea surges up, and just where 
the queer little bay of this world ends. We 
count the pebbles on the shore, and image 
to ourselves as best we may the secrets of 
the great deep. 








“Continual dropping wears 
away the stone.” 

The continual breaking of 
lamp-chimneys costs a good 
deal in the course of a year. 

You can stop it. Get Mac- 
beth’s “ pearl top” or “ pearl 
glass.” You will have no more 
trouble with breaking from 
heat. You will have clear glass 
instead of misty; fine instead 
of rough; right shape instead 
of wrong; and uniform, one 
the same as another. 

You will pay a nickel a chim- 
ney more; and your dealer 
will gain in good-will what he 
loses in trade; he will widen 


his trade by better service. 
Pittsburg. GEO. A. MACBETH & CO. 





“The Pittsburgh Lamp.” 
Will you send for a primer? 
Pittsburgh Brass Co., Pittsburgh, Pe. 








NS SELF-ACTI 
SHADE ROLLERS 
Beware of Imitations. 
NOTICE 
AUTOGRAPH 
OF 














TEACHING #3 TEACHERS 





















Dr. Trumbull’s book, ‘Teaching and 
Teachers,” has already found its way into 
the hands of many thousand Sunday-| 
schoo] workers. It is to-day the popular | 
hand-book on Sunday-school teaching. 


“Every teacher in Sunday-school will feel 
his work widened in scope by reading this book. 
It is by far the best that has yet appeared, or is 
likely to appear.on this topic, and thethorough- 
ness for which this calls would be an unspeak- | 
able blessing to every school in the land.”— 
The Christian Union. 


A book of 390 pages, bowud in cloth, size 7% 
<5 inches. Price, $1.00. For sale by book- 
sellers, or mailed, postpaid, by the publisher 


JOHN D. WATTLES, 
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? 3 SIXTH AVENUE, 
( 20th to 21st Street, 
» NEW YORK. 
IMPORTERS AND RETAILERS. 
SPECIAL. 

When the reader of The Sunday School 
Times is in search of articles for pergonal 
or household use, he or she would do 
well to call and examine our many lines 
before purchasing elsewhere, for we feel 
sure we offer better value than any house 
in the United States. Our Millinery, Silk, 
pand Dress Goods Departments offér the 
latest styles and fabrics. Our House Fur- 
nishing,China, and Glassware Department 
is specially interesting to housekeepers at this time, inasmuch as we are offering 
a fine line of Dinner and Tea Ware at prices’50 per cent lower than elsewhere. 


Our line of 
IMPORTED CLASSWARE | 


CANNOT BE SURPASSED. 





Largest and Finest Establishment of its 
kind in the United States, 


Fall and winter catalogues now ready. Sent to out-of- 
town residents free of charge. Send in your name early, as 


the supply is limited. 


H. O'NEILL & CO., 


6th Avenue, 20th to 21st Street, New York. 


CAUTION.— Beware of dealers sub- 





FASHIONABLE 
DRESS GOODS. 


For Fall and Winter. 


Our autumn importations of Dress Goods 
are the best procurable, and have met with 
immediate favor. 

Among the Fancy Fabrics we are show- 
ing all the latest Parisian productions,— 
Changeable Cords, Woolens interwoven 
with velvet, and the various grades of 
Velours required by fashion. 

Among the Plain Fabrics are novel 
weavings of Camel’s Hair, Poplin Rep, 
and Knotted Bison, new shades only be- 
ing shown, 
Increased assortments of T weeds, Chev- 
iots, and Scotch Plaids. Stylish Stripes 
and Mixtures, foreign makes, $1.00 and 
$1.25 per yard. 

Heavy Bengalines in solid and two-tone 
Colors, Changeable Bengalines, and the 
most recent novelty in Silk and Wool, 
Frosted Bengalines shot with bright 
colors. We desire every one to see these 
beautiful goods. 


James McCreery & Co., 


Broadway and Iilth Street, 
New York. 
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338 sewed 6 OQ ce EE 


hoe that will no Cal: 
m Seamless, smooth inside, flexible more com: le, stylish 
and durable than any other shoe ever sold at the price. 
. custom-made ances eosting — = vl 
© on | oe made w com 
soles, secure x sewed. at the outside edge (as shown Tout, 
which gives double the wear of cheap welt shoes sold at 
same price, for sucheasily rip, having only one sole sewed 
toa narrow strip of leather on the and when once 
worn through are 
The two solesofthe W. L. DOUGLAS $3.00 Shoe 
when worn through can be repaired as many es as 
will never rip or loosen from the upper. 
rs of footwear desiring to econo- 
mize, should consider the superior qualities 
of these shoes, and not be uenced 
fo buy oe ee shoes sold at $3.00, 
aving only ap 
them. 
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W. L. DOUGLAS 








THE BEST-FITTING, MOST DURABLE HALF-HOSE 


ARE STAMPED 





ON THEE TOR. 
For Sale by the Trade generally. 


Post-PAio Price-List, FULLY DESCRIPTIVE, TO ANY APPLICANT. 
SHAW STOCKING CO., LOWELL, Mass. 


















The GLASGO LACE THREAD O©0O., G " ’ 

distribute pi SCN. Gold =, or the best Bend 10¢. for Bampie Spool 
fancy work, Tom 

Foilied Lace Threat. Open to all residents : Teilled Lase Thrend, 








2000. <2i2 in Premiums. 











1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Wash Floss. 


| This is much used for the best effects in 

| Artistic 

Embroidery. 
— 










ea * = 


A locosty Cwnees silk thread should always be sold 
on spools which keep the Floss dean and avoids 
shopwearand fraying. The use of skeins is not onl 
wasteful and incon venient,but the work prod 
inferior. One trial of the | Floss will convince 
you of its superior quality. ** Florence Heme 
Needlework” for 1892, is now ready. It tells you 
all about Irish Lace, Sewing,Croch: Scarfs (4 new 





styles), Belts, Garters, Passementeries and other 
Fascinating Fancywork Fads; 96 pp,, 160 iliustra- 
tions. This book will be mailed on receipt c! 6 cta 
Nonotack Silk Co., Floreuce, Masse, 
pe The New Shape 
in Hoslery. 

Save Discomfort and Darning. 
Men's, 25¢., 85c.,50c. Women’s, 50c. Give sizesheoe. 
WAUKENHOSE COMPANY, 

76 Chauncy Street, Boston, Mass, 








LADIES! 





Use Only 
BROWN’S ) © your 
FRENCH ; *" 
DRESSINC | Shoes. 


Sold by all Dealers. 
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Samples and book ‘How to Faper’ 
sent F * 
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Puintersand Paper 
Jiangers send. bust- 
ness card for our 
W %& YW jlerve Sample Books 
express, 


! “KAYSER & ALLMAN, 
410-418 Arch St., Philadetphi: 
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“THE WORTH O’ A THING 
is best learned by the want o’ it.” Although cheap 
in point of price, 


SAPOLIO 


Is beyond value. Those who try it know. 


Don’t you want a friend who would take half 
your hard work off your shoulders and do it with- 
out a murmur? What would you give to find an 
assistant in your housework that would Seep yes ane 
floors and walle clean, and your kitchen 
and yet never w ugly over the matter of ha nerd 
work. Sapolio ia Just s such a friend and can be 
bought at No, 30, 





FERRIS’ [ (00D SENSE WAISTS 


Have MANY IMITATORS, but NO EQUALS. 
Be sure your walst is stamped “GooD SENSE.” 


“EDUCATIONAL. 


ASHLEY Se school for girls, 


Montvale, Mass. 
Miss Wurrravons, Principal. 


QOUTH BETHLEHEM, PA. 
a boarding and da 
tell 





Bishopthorpe, 

school for young ladies and 

ee for o lene, or gives full academic 
iss F. 1, W ALSH, Principal, 

HOME ' STUDY. Book-keeping, penmanship, 

business forms, arithmetic, shorthand, 

., , thoroughly taught by MAIEE at student's home. 


nd 6c, for trial lesson and catalogue. BRWANT & 
STRATTON, 76 Lafayette . Buffalo, N.Y. 


PENNSYLVANIA "EiIzArY 


DEMY. 
Bist vA ome begins September 14, aS. : 
Degrees in tog nal Chemistry, and Avis, 
Thoroughly ccannlied 


my Wie wid Department. f 
culars of Col. C. E, WYATT, Chester, Pa. 


WALNUT LANE SCHOOL. 


Boarditig, day and coll preparatory for girls. 

36th year opens Septembe re For cireular, address 

Mars, THropora B. Ricuarps, Principal, 

Miss SARA Louise Tracy, A.M., Associate Princ ipal, 
Ge rmantow n, Philade! a 


WELLS COLLEGE cence 


AURORA, N.Y. 
hree full courses of study. Location beautiful and 
bealebicl. New building with modern improvements. 
Session begins pees yy? 21,1892. Send for catalocue. 

.3. FRISBEE, D.D., ) Preside nt 


THE BROAD STREE 


CONSERVATORY OF "wustc, 


1331 South Broad Street, Philadelphia, 
Enjoys a national reputation for the thoroughness and 
absolute safety of its methods. The Faculty of thirty 
pro rs is the best that money can procure. The 
ane ey ee are unsurpassed. Eighth year opens 

September & 1892, Illustrated catalogue free 

ILBE ial BR. COMBS, Director. 


“DO NOT STAMMER.” 


Philadelphia Institute endorsed by Postmaster- 
General Wanamaker, George W. Childs, proprie*or 
a RA Publie Ledger, Prof. Horatio C. W ood, 
M.I and Prof. Harrison Allen, M. D., Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, Refer also to John D. 
Wattles peas of The Sunday School Times. 

Send for 54- fe to Edwin S. John- 
ston, Prine pal, 1033Spring Garden St., Phils., Pa. 


Bowron STAMMERING INSTITUTE and 
TRAINING-SCHOOL, Alwaysopen. Rich 
and ba poor welcome. 41 be romont-Strest, Boston, Mass. 


BE YOUR own 


— PRINTER! 


Card Press, 83. Size for cir- 
culars or small newspaper, 
S22. Saves you money and 
make? money printing for 
neighbors. Full printed in- 
structions. Send stamp for 
catalogue of presses, pe 
cards, ete., ee ne factory, 
KELSEY & © o., 
Meriden. Connecticut. 























DIXON’S 2.5.35 PENCILS| — 


Are unequaled for smooth, teugh leads. 
Tfyour stationer does not keep them.mention 7 
Temes, and send 1 Ge. in y 7 = to Joseph Dixea Crucible Com 
Pany, Joreey City 7 N. Fey for samples worth double the monep 


VERY one in need of information on the subject 
of advertising will do wel! to obtain a copy of 
« k for Advertisers,” 368 pages, price one dollar. 
Matted. p- pete paid, on receipt of price. Contains a 
carefal compilation from the American Newspaper Di- 
rectory of all the best papers and class journals: gives 
the circulation rating of every one. and a good deal of 
Information about rates and other matters ponreining 
to the busines: of advertising. Address ROWELL'S 
XDVERTISING BUREAU, 10 Spruce St., N. Y. 























MASKS AND FACES. 


The use of grease-paint by actors and actresses is disastrous to 
the complexion, and unless thoroughly removed from the pores of 
the skin, pimples and blotches appear.* Eminent members of the 
profession say, Ivory SOAP; removes paint thoroughly and quickly, 
and restores the complexion to its natural freshness. 


Copryricut 1892, py Tue Procter & Gamsie Co. 





To be GOOD NATURED. 


GOLD DUST 











Powder 


MEANS: 


The washing all done 
early in the forenoon. 


No scrubbing; no back- 
ay Nor no tattered tempers. 


Monday a quiet, orderly 
ae, proper day, instead of 
the horror of the whole week. 


4 oy for 
ents. 
> 


Sold by 
ry 


i] ALL GROCERS. 


Gold Dust 
is The Best. 


N. K. FAIRBANK & CO., Sole Manufacturers, 


CHICAGO, ST, LOUIS, NEW YORK 


He rye yt eeerem, 


BALTIMORE, NEW ORLEANS. BA SAN F 
___ PORTLAND, ME., PORTLAND, ORE,, PITTSBURGH 4 AND MILWAUKEE. 


Horlick’s 


Malted Milk 


The moment the stomach of the dyspeptic can 
properly digest and assimilate the food supplied 
the disease is relieved; common sense would 
suggest the use of a food that can be digested 
by the dyspeptic stomach. Horlick’s Malted 
ilk is peculiarly adapted as 


‘A Food for 


the sufferer from dyspepsia ; its use will give 
immediate relief, in that it produces no distress 
and supplies every element of nutrition—try it 
for one week to the exclusion of all other food 


—an improved appetite, sound sleep, freedom 
from distress and a gain of flesh will result. 


Dyspeptics 


Malted Milk is not a medicine, but a pleasant 
food in powder form, requiring no cooking; 
it only needs the addition of hot water. Dyspep- 
tics, nervous and emaciated people will find it 
a splendid substitute for tea, coffee and cocoa. 
At all ry ~ “eR by all physicians. Send 


©" “THE MALTED MILK CO. 
LONDON, ENG. Parse: aaa: Wis, 
isa aduty. 
tle ones are slowly starving 
through improper feeding. 
Ridge’s Food, used by special 
directions, will ensure health, 


even to the feeblest child. 
Test it, mothers. Weimer, hans 


Palmer, 
CHURCH FURNISHINGS. 




















HURRAH ror COLUMBUS | 


Lady or gentleman having Some leisure wanted in 
every town to take orders for “ THE DISCOV ERY 
AN D CONQUEST OF THE NEW WORLD,” costing 
over $25,000 for illustrations alone. Average daily 
sales, 1,500 volumes. ents wild with success. The 
Rev. D. Potter of New York made $!20 in one week; 
Miss E. Reed of Connecticut, $90 In one hour; J. Dav is 
of Illinois took forty orders in one building. A Bo- 
nanza! Bookson credit. Freight paid. For further 
particulars write to sole publishers, H. J. SMITH 
«& CO., Philadelphia, Pa., or Chicago, Hl. 


“ TALKS te Children About Jesus.” One of 
the most popular books ever published. 
Sellsatsight. Creditgiven. Freight paid. Best book 
for the holidays. 1. Woo wanted ; also for other book s 
and Bibles. k H. Woodward & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


eadis Bosten Li . 

\po you The | =~ | stom Linen. | 
papers are and Bunker Hill. 
\WRITE ? Quality superior. Price moderate. If 
—_ = your stationer does not keep them, send 
6c. for samples. Samuel Ward Co.. Boston, Mass. 

Pe t d ttracti fe 

P a N E L E D cuurdne- halie.ané tractive, for 

METAL “A: NORTHROP a to 
° or co., 
- FPRAGS AND BANNERS. 
SISCO B timeore, Md. 
Send for illustrated catalogue. 


The Sunday School Times intends to admit only advertisements that. are trustworth Should. b “howev er. an advertisement ofa a party not in good standing be inadverten inserted 
the publisher will refund to subscribers any money that they lose thereby. <a ra 





NOS: N 1851. 


PlA for their Pure Tone, Elegant 
Designs, Superior Workmanship, and 
Great Durability. Sold on easy terms, Old 
instruments taken in exchange. Write for 
catalogue and full intormation, 


r 170 Tremont St.. Boston. Mass. 


Sheans| Rstabiished 1897. 
ORCANS Correspondence invited. 


ook |S: HASTINGS, Boston, Mass. 
SUNDAY- SCHOOL BANNERS, $1.50 to $10. 


Silk or merino. Also 
iron banner stands, 75c. 
Send for illustrated 
price-list. 








Cc. A. HART & Co., 
132 N. 34 St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





BAXTER ¢. SWAN 
CHURCH, HALL 4x> LODGE 
FURNITURE 


am, GREAT VARIETY. 
Tables, 8 ror hues, Commaniot tnd and nd tat an 
oe to 


204 & 246 South Sepond st. St. 
Church, Lodge, 





\ 0., 
5 26 Bromfield St., 
Boston, meee. 


~ PULPIT FURNITURE. 


SHAW, 27 Sudbury Street, Boston. 
a for illustrated catalogue. 


“XCELSIOR LANTERN, 


The Headlight of Education. 
With PATENT ARGAND LAMP, 
double concentric wick, or with oxy.- 
hyd. gas jet. Our MULTIFOCAL 
PATENT LENS makes the picture 
any desired size. 


Send for Catalogue to J. W. QUEEN & CO., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. : 


MAGIC LANTERNS! 


AND STEREOPTICONS 
For Public, Sunday-school, and Home Exhibitions. 


VIEWS siisubjece: | 140 Bithoues FREE. 
t, 
C.T. MILLIGAN, 723,cherinnt Stree 


PHILADELPHIA. 


MAGI C LANTERNS 
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esmase SEP oe Bae DEY. Bal fis BALTIMORE, aD. 


BUCKEYE YE BELL FOUNDRY, 
ATT. 0. U.S. 4. 
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